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We did get along with competition; we can get along 
with it. We did get along without monopoly; we can get 
along without it; and the business men of this country 
must square themselves to that necessity. Either that, or 
we must proceed to State socialism and vest the Govern- 
ment with power to run every business.—President Taft 


in a speech at Detroit, Mich., Sept. 18, 1911. 





President Taft’s Endorsement of Competition. 
Since the Supreme Court of the United States handed 
<lown its decisions in the Standard Oil and’ Tobacco cases, 
finding each of these corporations to be exercising a mo- 
nopoly in restraint of trade and ordering their dissolution, 
an outcry has arisen in many quarters that the court’s in- 
terpretations of the law in the “light of reason” had nulli- 
fied the act and rendered it of no practical effect. 

With 


taken issue. 


conclusion President Taft has now squarely 
Not only did he declare, in his Detroit speeca 


this that the 


this 


on Monday, reported elsewhere in issue, 
spirit and intent of the law have been maintained by the 
that business men 


two decisions, but he asserted stoutly 


must “square themselves” to the fact that “free competi- 


tion” and not monopoly is the groundwork of this coun- 
try’s commercial life. More, Mr. Taft foresees the volun- 
tary breaking up of many existing combinations in restraint 
of trade as the significance of the supreme court’s de- 
cisions becomes more clearly understood. 

It is to be hoped that this 
fear that 
along these lines will ensue only when the club of a suit 
under the Sherman law is shaken at the offender. This 


alone brought about the “voluntary” dissolution of the elec- 


optimistic view is well 


founded, but one may well “voluntary” action 


tric lamp trust, and it is fairly certain that this alone will 
restrain the Bell Mmterests which continue to work pro- 
fessedly and persistently toward a monopoly of the tele- 
phone business. 

Nor are their activities confined to the telephone field, 
but, as shown in our news columns in this issue, the trans- 
Atlantic cables are now receiving the attention of the great 


“Chief of American Wires,” a transaction also alleged to 
constitute a violation of the Sherman act. 

The government is known to possess exact and detailed 
information as to the operations of this billion dollar ag- 
In the light of this reassertion by the Pres- 
ident that shall 


monopoly shall be wiped out, and that the attorney-general 


gregation. 


competition in this country endure and 


is still pursuing his investigations into the affairs of the 


Sherman law violators, it is only reasonable to conclude 


that the Bell system is marked for the early and serious 


consideration of the department of justice. 





Developing Winter Revenue. 


Three good months remain for turning new business 


prospects into dividend producers. Autumn is a busy sea- 
son in the telephone exchange, but it is easy to place so 
much emphasis on the importance of repairs that additions 
to the income producing subscribers’ list may be over- 
looked to an extent as unnecessary as it is undesirable. 
As at other seasons, the canvass for business needs to 
be carried on with a strict and businesslike recognition of 
the possibilities and limitations of the plant. Where spare 
cable pairs are available, and unfilled party lines exist, the 
management can turn its time to especially good account 
in getting new subscribers, whose rentals will immediately 
cause a profit to appear on the books instead of the drain 
which must be reckoned against any idle investment. 
Usually there is some locality in the district of any 
company of moderate size which only needs a little special 
attention to develop a fairly good number of additional 
Winter offers 


“prospects” 


especially strong 


on the books. 


telephone users. argu- 


ments, for getting these People 
who have been exposed to severe winds, or wet and heavy 
traveling upon errands which could have been accomplished 
with no personal inconvenience by a few seconds’ use of 
a handy telephone, may then be caught at a moment when 
the cost of telephone service seems slight in proportion 
to its recognized and indisputable value. 


This is one reason why it pays to devote the fall months 
if 











356 


to the provision of spare plant in the partially developed 
residence districts. The management, after a careful analysis 
of the situation can look ahead with certainty to a tan- 
And by 
the time the May sunshine is with us again the books 


gible reward for an energetic selling compaign. 


will show that many of these people who now “have no 
use for a telephone” will have contributed their six months 
rental to the treasury, and become firmly established in the 
“telephone habit.” 

Winter itself is a dreary season for construction, which 
then costs out of all proportion to the expense of work 
About all that 
can be hoped for in the way of new business that can be 


undertaken in the months of good weather. 


brought into a sparsely built plant at a profit is an occa- 


sional extension set. But with the plant provided in ad- 
vance, in proportions established by a careful estimate of 
the revenue possibilities, the cold months may be made 
highly productive of financial advantage to the company. 
Fall construction certainly pays, under the average con- 


ditions. 





Open Monopoly and Rates in Utah. 

Park City, Utah, is feeling the effects of the recent “purchase” 
by the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Co. of the system of the 
“Independent” company. The rates have been increased 
from $48 to $60 for business service, single line; from $42 
to $48 for two-party business service; from $30 to $48 for 
single line residence service; and from $18 to $24 for four- 


party residence service. 





Rewards to Telephone Users. 
Why have rural telephone companies never taken to giv- 
Would it not be a bet- 


ter advertisement than free county service? We are sure it 


ing away prize stock as premiums? 


would cause less inconvenience and actual loss to the stock- 
holders of those bewildered mutual and commercial com- 
panies who have tried to build up a business on the idea 
of giving something for nothing. 

The trouble with trying to make a profit in furnishing 
telephone service on this something-for-nothing idea is 
that the plant cannot be moved away when expenses begin- 
to pile up. And when the poles begin to rot down, people 


have become s0 used to getting service for less than it 


costs, and have heard so many statements of the marvelous - 


ability of some people to give service over a whole county 
for eight dollars a year, that they refuse to listen to the 
whys and wherefores of real telephone costs. 

We challenge any company giving an extensive free serv- 
ice between exchanges in separate towns even to show an 
accurately and carefully kept set of books showing operat- 
ing expenses separated from the investment account. Is 
there even a single company in the field which believes it 
We doubt it. 

How can we ever expect the public in the small towns 


can do this? 


to appreciate that telephone service is a valuable thing if 
it is sold like fake soap powders, with a bonus in every 
package? 

There are hundreds of Independent companies which have 
never indulged in the philanthropy of stringing miles of 
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wire across the p‘ains for the pleasure of giving free talks 
to the gossips of the countryside. And these companies 
are giving a service which is respected by its users, and 
are constantly increasing the numbers of their stockholders, 
who go into the enterprise for sensible business reasons. 
To the list of such financially comfortable organizations we 
may add a large number which have seen the evil of free 
county service after a trial, and have had the ingenuity 
and strength to put in a system of charges. 

The companies which have not done this will have to do 
it some time. They can learn how to do it—or even why 
they must, if they are not sure—from those who have 


pulled themselves out of this kind of a hole. 





Effectiveness and Efficiency. 

These words are often used as if people think that they are 
interchangeable. In reality, each has a distinct and separate 
meaning. A clear understanding of each is an aid to the un- 
derstanding of men as well as of machinery. 

Effectiveness means the securing of one’s object. To be 
effective, a telephone bell must ring. To be effective a man 
must get what he goes after. 


Efficiency means the amount of results secured by a given 
effort. It is the ratio of output to input. A motor which re- 
ceives ten horse power of electricity and does eight horse 
power of work has an efficiency of eighty per cent. Output 
divided by intake equals efficiency. 

There are degrees of effectiveness. A telephone bell may 
ring just loud enough to attract the attention of the subscriber, 
but not loud enough for general use. A stronger ring would 
be more effective. One man may do his work and is there- 
fore effective, while another man carries it further, adding 
to it the touch of finish which marks a master. He is the 
more effective. 

One telephone bell gives a good, clear, reliable ring, but 
consumes one or two watts in doing it. Another bell gives 
Both 


are equally effective, but the latter is more efficient. One man 


just the same ring, but does it with only half a watt. 
labors long and mightily and secures his object. Another man 
does the same work and with much less effort and expense; 
But 
since the efficient man must put himself into his task, he will 


he is the more efficient, though perhaps no more effective. 


do more work in the same time and the chances are that it 
will be of better quality. 

We must have effectiveness first of all. This is the prime 
object, to do what you set out to do. Effective men are in 
demand as well as effective apparatus. Men who are never 
Men who are effective part 
Men 
who approach the ideal of being always effective, of always 
But the 


man who adds to his effectiveness by efficiency, by doing his 


effective are tramps and failures. 
of the time are mediocre and are moderately useful. 


securing results, are sought after and are leaders. 


work with the least effort, time and expense—he is the master. 





Kansas Commission on Stock Inflation. 


One incentive to monopolists was removed by the new Kan- 
sas Public Utilities Commission’ last week. In a ruling on a2 
merger proposition it followed a principle embodied in the 


New York law, and prohibited a capital for the combination ir 


excess of the combined capital of the units to be merged. 
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“There Was An Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe.” 
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Program of North Dakota Independent Telephone Con- 
vention a Good One. 

Visitors to the 1911 convention of the North Dakota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, September 27 and 28, at Bis- 
marck, are sure to have a most interesting time. Coming, as 
it does, during the Great North Dakota Industrial Exposition, 
there will probably be more in attendance, which will insure a 
better meeting; and then, of course, there will be the Exposi- 
tion. Enough said! 

The meeting will be called to order by John Carmody, presi- 
dent of the Association, on Wednesday morning, September 
27. An address of welcome will be made by the mayor of 
Bismarck. The following papers will be read and discussed: 

“How to Make Telephone Properties Profitable,” L. D. Rich- 
ardson. 

“Our Relation to the Public,” M. G. Stokesberry. 

“System Versus Leaks,” C. H. Coar. 

“The Griefs of the Chief Operator,’ Miss Edythe Jenks. 

“Telephone Advertising,” O. F. Bryant. 

Hon. Tracy Bangs of Grand Forks will address the conven- 
tion on one of the days, and invitations have been extended to 
Messrs. V. B. Nobl= of Minot and D. R. Middleton of Glendive, 
Mont., to address the convention. 

The following topics have been suggested for general discus- 
sion, and members and visitors are urged to enter freely into 
the discussion of all topics and papers: 

“The New Public Utilities Law, and also the law providing 
for the examination, by the State Bank Examiner, of all 
corporations offering stocks or bonds for sale; and, last but 
not least, “Our Association.” 

“As an Association, are we accomplishing all we should? 
Are we working along the Right Lines? How could it be of 
greater benefit to its members? Wherein do we fall short? 

“What shall our attitude be toward the companies who do 
They are enjoying the benefit of our 


” 


not or will not join? 
efforts while sharing none of the expenses. 

A banquet will be held the evening of the 28th, and Hon. 
John Burke, Governor of North Dakota; Tracy Bangs, and 
Col. Williams will address the banqueters. 

The social end of the convention was discussed in a previous 
issue. We may add that no one will be disappointed—the 
entertainment committee is alive and awake to its duties and 
is sure to make good. 

Can Unauthorized Toll Calls Be Legally Charged? 

The Frick-Redd Supply Co. of Bartlesville, Okla., has 
filed complaint with the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion against the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. re- 
garding the payment of long distance calls sent over its 
telephones. Notification was given the telephone com- 
pany that it would not be responsible for such long-dis- 
tance calls unless authorized by some official of the com- 
pany. Nevertheless bills for unauthorized calls, amounting 
to $2.45 were sent in, which the Frick-Redd company re- 
fused to pay, and the telephone company thereupon dis- 
connected all of its telephones. This case raises a far 
reaching question and the commission’s report will be await- 
ed with interest. 








Poles Used in Canada in 1910. 

The Forestry Branch of the Canadian Department of the In- 
terior has compiled statistics dealing with the poles purchased 
in Canada during 1910. Following is an abstract of the report: 

The total number of poles purchased was 782,841, or an in- 
crease of 118 per cent. over 1909. The total value of these 
poles at point of purchase was $1,043,874, and the average price 
of poles was $1.33 or less by’6 cents than the price per pole in 
1909. Steam railroad, telephone and telegraph companies used 
90 per cent. of these poles, the remaining 5 per cent. being used 
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by electric roads, power and light companies; 97 per cent. of 
the total consumption were cedar poles, which for their cost 
give better service than any other wood. At present none of 
these poles are treated or preserved by any method, in which 
respect we are far behind the United States. The United States 
using in 1909, 3,738,740 poles at an average cost of $1.89, or at 
50 cents more per pole than in Canada, found that it paid to 
use preservative methods. During the last three years the 
treatment of poles has advanced rapidly, so that in 1909, 15 per 
cent. of the total number were treated by creosote or other 
methods. This is an increase of 67 per cent. over the number 
treated in 1998. At present the United States has 87 timber 
treating plants, while Canada has none. It is to be hoped that 
this great inequality will soon be done away with, and that 
pole users in Canada may take up this cheap and rational 
method of securing greater service from the poles used and thus. 
lessening the drain on the forest. 





Joplin Home Independent Shows Increase in Net Surplus 
for Six Months of Over 12 Per Cent. 

The Home (Independent) Telephone Co., of Joplin, Mo., has. 
issued its statement of earnings and expenses for the six 
months ended July 31, 1911, as compared with the similar per- 
iod last year. The figures follow: 














MOG! TOORNOE oes ce oes ove cee cha $ 78,050.84 
Bonds outstanding ................. $ 673,000.00 
Less owned by company............. 140,000.00 533,000.00 
Capital stock authorized............. $1,000,000.00 
Capital . stock’ issued... ........0c0%60. 400,009.00 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 
SIX MONTHS ENDED JULY 31. 
Gross earnings ......... $#76,161.12 $72,624.38  $ 3,536.74 
1911 1910 Increase: 

i Pee rree 44,585.02 41,050.41 3,534.61 
Net earfiifigs .......... $ 31,576.10 $ 31,573.97 $ 2.13 
Interest on bonds...... 13,655.00 5,605.00 *1 950.00" 
Net sarplus. ..4.466065. $ 17,921.10 $ 15,968.97 $ 1,952.13 
Number of telephones. . 7,064 6,682 382° 

#Tolls not included 

*Decrease 
EY WN a. be ead ekeecees $ 23,419.42 
Bomas outstanding ....s.e6..6sc.ccaccd $661,000.00 
Less owned by company............... 122,000.00 539,000.00 


AIRE ee ape $750,000.00 


Capital stock authorized 
Capital stock issued 373,250.00" 
The first half of the current year showed a net surplus over 


12 per cent. higher than that for the corresponding period of 
1910. 





Kalamazoo Commercial Club Opposes Increase in Rates. 

The Michigan State Telephone Co. (Bell) recently an- 
nounced a proposed increase in telephone rates in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Sentiment was strong against such a move 
and the Commercial Club is putting forth all its endeavors. 
to block an increase. There has even been a little talk of or- 
ganizing an Independent company in conjunction with rural 
systems now operating in that territory in order to try the: 
merits of competition as a remedy. y 

Merger Rates in Kansas City Not Sanctioned. 

It is reported that the mayor of Kansas City, Mo., will 
not sanction a merger of the telephone companies in that 
city. Although no definite proposition has been made to: 
the city regarding the merger, the reported raise in rates. 
under the consolidation is not favored. 














President Taft Endorses Principle of Competition 


In Address at Detroit, Mich., He Declares That Free Competition, Not Monopoly, is Groundwork of American Busi- 
ness— Defends Supreme Court's Interpretation of Sherman Act and Foresees Voluntary Breaking Up cf Offending 
Corporations—Declares Attorney General is Still Investigating Violators of Law ard Preparing to Prcsecute 


In an address delivered at Detroit, Mich., on Monday, 
President Taft not only defended the efficacy of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law as a remedy for trust abuses, but de- 
clared flatly that “free competition” is the basic princi- 
ple of American business and that business men must 
“square themselves” with that principle. 

In his speech the president anncunced his unqualified 
oppcsition to any amendment of the Sherman anti-trust 
law designed te overthrow the “rule of reason” laid down 
by the United States Supreme Court in the Standard Oil 
and Tobacco trust cases and challenged all critics of the 
court to cite a restraint of trade which they would con- 
demn and which would not be condemned under Justice 
White’s definition of the law. Mr. Taft said, in part: 

“During the last year we have had two great decisions 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. They are 
epoch making, and the public has not yet come to realize 
the effect that those decisions are certain to have. 

“It is not that the construction which the court has put 
upon the act is different from that which most members of 
the profession, and most subordinate courts, and, indeed, 
the supreme court itself, had before indicated as the prop- 
er construction of the statute, but it is that it is now finally 
settled, by two fully considered decisions in respect to 
two of the largest and most powerful of these combina- 
tions, what their illegality consists in. and how they are 
to be treated,-in view of the finding that they are illegal 
and do violate the provisions of the so-called anti-trust 
or Sherman act. 

“Persons who do not understand the effect of these de- 
cisions and really do not understand the law, have a great 
deal to say which is intended to lead the public to the be- 
lief that in some way or other the supreme court has 
emasculated the statute and prevented its operation against 
objectionable and injurious trade combinations and con- 
spiracies. Nothing is further from the truth. It has re- 


quired twenty years of litigation to make the statute clear. 
But now it is clear. 

“T shall not attempt to give it a close, lawyer-like inter- 
pretation, but I think it is not departing from the declara- 
tion of the court to say that they find any contract in re- 
straint of trade, made for the purpose of excluding com- 
petition, controlling prices, or of maintaining a monopoly, 
in part or in whole, is contrary to the statute and is sub- 
ject to injunction and indictment under this statute in the 
federal courts where it affects interstate trade. 

“Now, I like to ask Mr. Bryan or 
other publicists and jurists who have been 
this opinion as the surrender of the rights of the people 
and a usurpation of judicial power to tell the public what 
particular contract or restraint of interstate trade he wouid 
condemn which would not be condemned within this defi- 
nition of the court.” 

The president then discussed the reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the law by the supreme court and defended it. 

“Now, in what way has this injured the public weal?” he 
continued. ‘What combinations or arrangements can es- 
cape under this interpretation that any sensible man would 
wish to have condemned? Did the court not condemn the 
Standard Oil Co., the father of all trusts, in the history 
of which every form of criminal illegality was practiced? 

“Did the other hand, condemn the 
trust, of much later origin and framed under the advice of 
cunning counsel for the purposes of evading the condem- 
nation of the statute and at the same time securing and 
enjoying the monopoly the framers of the statute intended 
to prevent and punish? 

“The court has met the issue and the queries present- 
ed by the doubters and the scoffers. It has vindicated the 
majesty of the law, has illustrated the wonderful elasticity 
and adaptability of remedy by injunction and in equity, 
and has at the same time manifested a due regard for the 


would any of the 


denouncing 


it not, on tobacco 





PRESIDENT TAFT’S FORCIBLE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT THE TRUSTS MUST CEASE THEIR 
ATTEMPTS TO CONTROL AND MONOPOLIZE AMERICAN BUSINESS 


I think it is not departing from the declaration of the supreme court to say that they find any contract in 
restraint of trade, made for the purpose of excluding competition, controlling prices, or of maintaining a mo- 
nopoly, in part or in whole, is contrary to the statute and is subject to injunction and indictment under this statute 
in the federal courts where it affects interstate trade. 

It needed these two great decisions to teach the business public that at least not in the supreme tribunal of 
this country would the claim be listened to, that in this day and generation we have passed beyond the possibility 
of free competition as consistent with proper business growth, or that we have reached a time when only regulated 
monopoly and the fixing of prices by government authority are consistent with future progress. 

We did get along with competition; we can get along with it. We did get along without monopoly; we can 
get along without it; and the business men of this country must square themselves to that necessity. Either that, 
or we must proceed to state socialism and vest the government with power to run every business. 

The decision of the supreme court is in the highest interest of the public, and I am glad to think that business 
men who have been violating the trust law are now being made to see the necesity for putting their houses in or- 
der, changing their original organizations, giving up the idea that it is necessary to control markets in order to 
make profits, and reverting to the old principle of free competition, in which all limit upon it to prevent its being 
excesive must be self-imposed by the good sense of each competitor and not by any arrangement or contract bet 
ween competitors or secret stipulation or wink or nod. 

The decision of the supreme court, as it grows to be understood in the near future will be a signal for the volun- 
tary breaking up of all combinations in restraint of trade within the inhibition of the statute, and will, I hope, 
lead to a complete revulsion of feeling on the part of the business men of this country and to a clear understand- 


- ing by them of the limitations that must be imposed by them upon any business combinations made by them in 
the future: 
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welfare of the innocent business men and the community 
at large, who, in a cataclysm caused by the confiscation of 
such enormous capital as are involved in these combina- 
tions, and a suspension of the legitimate part of their busi- 
ness, would be buried with them in a common ruin. 

“It needed these two great decisions to teach the busi- 
ness public that at least not in the supreme tribunal of 
this country would the claim be listened to that in this 
day and generation we have passed beyond the possibility 
of free competition as consistent with proper business 
growth, or that we have reached a time when only regu- 
lated monopoly and the fixing of prices by governmental 
authority are consistent with future progress. 

“We did get along with competition; we can get along 
with it. We did get along without monopoly; we can get 
along without it; and the business men of this country 
must square themselves ot that necessity. Either that, or 
we must proceed to state socialism and vest the govern- 
ment with power to run every business. 

“The decision of the supreme court is in the highest 
interest of the public, and I am glad to think that busi- 
ness men who have been violating the trust law are 
now being made to see the necessity for putting their 
houses in order, changing their original organizations, 
giving up the idea that it is necessary to control mar- 
kets in order to make profits, and reverting to the old 
principle of free competition, in which all limit upon it 
to prevent its being excessive must be self-imposed by 
by the good sense of each competitor, and not by any 
arrangement or contract between competitors, or secret 
stipulation, or wink or nod.” 

The president said that in the past he had wished for 
severe punishment of law breakers of this class, but that 
he was now satisfied the desired results would be fully 
gained by the processes now under way. He then con- 
tinued: 

“In a special message on the subject of trusts which 
I sent to Congress January 7, 1910, I said: ? 

It is the duty and the purpose o7 the executive to 
direct an investigation by the department of justice, 
through the grand jury or otherwise. into the history, 
organization, and purposes of all the industrial! com- 
panies with respect to which there is any reasonable 
ground for suspicion that they have been organized 
for a purpose, and are conducting business on a plan 
which is in violation of the anti-trust law. The work 
is a heavy one, but it is not beyond the power of the 
department of justice if sufficient funds are furnished 
to carry on the investigations and to pay the counsel 
engaged in the work. 

“I wish to repeat this now and to say further that the attor- 
ney general has instituted investigations into all the industrial 
companies above described and that these are in various stages 
of completion. 

In view of the continued depredations of the A. T. & T— 
Western Union—Atlantic cable combine, the president’s as- 
surances are both comforting and significant. 


Hon. E. B. Fisher Points Meaning of Taft Speech. 


“President Taft’s speech in Detroit, an interpretation and dis- 
cussion of the Supreme Court Standard Oil and Tobacco case 
decisions, is perhaps the most important outgiving on that sub- 
ject that has occurred,” says Hon. E. B. Fisher, Michigan’s 
famous Independent telephone leader, in a letter to TELEPHONY. 
“Tt is pretty nearly an ample warning to all sorts of trusts in 
this country as to what will be done, and what will not be done, 
during his administration, at least. 

“Tt strikes me that it might be a good thing for TELEPHONY 
to quote some passages of that speech and call attention’ to the 
telephone business as one of the most important industrials in 
the country in that particular, and to assert that, of course, 
all attempts at mergers, consolidations, combinations, purchases 
and sales which undoubedly restore monopoly and prevent 
free competition must, in the light of what he says, be illegal. 
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“It might. be well to suggest that undoubtedly, in the light 
of what he says at Detroit, the telephone trust is receiving 
attention, too; and it might be well, having done all this, to 
mark a copy and send it to Mr. Taft and to officers of the 
Department of Justice. What say you?” 

A good hint to all Independent telephone men! 





Ohio Commission to Move Slowly on Bell Petitions. 

N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., seems to have found it necessary to get the 
assistance of some of the local companies in Ohio to give him 
courage to appear before the Public Utilities Commission. Last 
week Mr. Kingsbury, with men connected with two or three 
local companies which control the telephone business in cities 
of moderate size, appeared before the Commission to offer a 
plea in a matter affecting toll line connections. 

A correspondent who had facilities for being well posted 
advised TELEPHONY that the Mr. Kingsbury “left the hearing 
considerably ‘peeved’ because his assertion that the Bell company 
wished to act in absolute accordance with the wishes of the 
public and the desires of the Commission was not met by an 
immediate granting of the petition.” Judge Hughes, chairman 
of the Commission, said that the matter would be taken under 
consideration and a full investigation made. It is rumored 
that the ultimate object of the Bell company in going before 
the Commission at this time is to pave the way for a merger 
with the Morgan properties, and subsequent raise of toll rates, 
and that no negotiations to take over local systems will be 
undertaken if the matter of toll connection can be adjusted. 


Efficiency of Substation Protection to Go to Jury. 

A damage suit of considerable importance, which was orig- 
inally entered in the Vigo Circuit Court at Terre Haute, Ind., 
against the Central Union Telephone Company, has been trans- 
ferred to the federal court at Indianapolis. The action was 
brought by Johnson E. Conrad, administrator of the estate of 
S. J. Conrad, his wife, who was killed by lightning, July 25, 
while telephoning to him. It is alleged in the complaint that 
Mrs. Conrad was killed because the company had neglected 
and failed to provide the ground wires on a telephone pole 
about 100 feet from the house and in consequence the current 
entered the house over the telephone wires. The liability of a 
telephone company in such cases is involved. 








A. I. E. E. Committee on Telephony and Telegraphy. 

President Gano Dunn of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers has appointed the following members on the Com- 
mittee on Telephony and Telegraphy: Bancroft Gherardi, 15 
Dey St., New York City, chairman; Morgan Brooks, Urbana, 
Ills.; Lee Campbell, Chicagu; Minor M. Davis, New York; 
Frank B. Jewett, New York; William Maver, Jr., New York; 
Samuel G. McMeen, Chicago; J. L. McQuarrie, New York; 
Franklin H. Reed, Chicago; Frederick K. Vreeland, New 
York; J. G. Wray, Chicago, and George M. Yorke, New York. 

The duties of this and other technical committees of the In- 
stitute are to promote and co-ordinate Institute activities in 
their respective lines of endeavor; to co-operate with the Com- 
mittee on Standards, and recommend papers to the Meetings 
and Papers Committee. 





A Correction. 

“Practical Hints to Secure Money from Local Investors” 
which appeared in TELEPHONY for September 9, was in- 
correctly credited to W. E. Bell, secretary of the York 
County Telephone Co. This article was written by J. M. 
Bell, a brother of W. E. Bell, one of the organizers and 
a director of the York County company. 





Something is certainly happening in your section of the 
country which will interest people in other sections. Why 
not write and tell us about it—NOW? 











Protection of Investors 
Glass House Trouble—More of Clifford—A Good Scheme—Cart Before Horse 
By J. C. Kelsey 


There is one thing in the old Reed & Kellogg grammar 
that I have not forgotten— 

It was a sentence; it ran thus: 

“People who live in glass houses should 
stones.” 


not throw 


If there ever was a concern that should studiously avoid 
this stone throwing habit, it is our “divine” enemy, the 
Bell telephone crowd. 


Last week we gave considerable time to Market Let- 
ter No. 257— 

That letter was really a gem. 

While it so far forgot its position in the glass house, it 
really did say something. 

A real prophet exists in the staid old city of Indianapolis. 

He may be eccentric; and he may be just a little touched 
by the sun. 

But when he speaks of the necessity of the Government 
protecting investors, I am with him, hands and feet. 


I am fully aware that few of us “have sufficient mental 
acumen to grasp even the elementary features of a large 
undertaking.” (See letter No. 257.) 

Most of us hardly have enough gumption to get along 
at all. 

It is pretty soft to be an employe of a paternal trust. 

We do not all have that advantage. 


But we all have sense enough, or “mental acumen” 
enough, to agree with the Indianapolis prophet, that “upon 
the Government rests the responsibility of protecting, not 
only consumers, but investors as well.” 


Well, well! How heartily I agree with the sage of In- 
dianapolis! All around. 


Who among us has not been bitterly stung by some ogre 
in the disguise of respectability? 

Or worse—an established institution, if you please— 

Or a very conservative one! 


Investors do need protection— 

And lots of it! 

But Clifford would have us believe that the losses of Bell 
licensee stockholders are due to muckrakers. 

He has the cart before the horse. 


You remember in Oliver Twist, how the Artful Dodger 
and Charlie Bates got away by the simple practice of 
starting the cry of “Stop Thief” at innocent parties. 


In looking for a Jonah to throw overboard, I don’t think 
the muckraker will do. 

Bell licensee stockholders of the minority kind need 
Government protection; protection from the Bell holding 
company. 


Minority stockholders have been double-crossed and no- 


body knows it better than Theodore Vail and (if I dare to 
mention another in the same breath) Clifford Arrick. 


Beware of that glass house! 





Do not start a cry of “stop thief” without being sure 
that all the loot is out of your own pockets. 


How many happy and respectable Bell licensee families 
have been thrown into confusion by eastern Bell control: 
and by relatives of the eastern crowd who have to be sup- 
ported by somebody! 

Believe me! Glass houses exist in every Bell move, 

They should have kept still all these years. O, so still! 
that we would have never heard of them. 

They chose to talk loud. 

And they have the most to lose. 

Once upon a time, the stock of the Western Electric Co. 
was a sort of a gold mine. 

Today it is a joke! 

Why? 

Because a holding company is in control and makes use 
of the property for the purpose of forcing a Bell monopoly 
upon the public. 

M:nority stockholders have been frightened, threatened 
and disheartened, 

And it was not done by muckrakers. 

It was done by the Bell interests, 
deny it. 


and no one can 


No one is fond of so-called muckrakers; nor of reformers. 

No one cares to batter down established business. 

They could not if they tried. 

It would be folly. 

But the last few years of publicity have been of real 
benefit to institutions, 

It has made them search themselves and has given them 
the grounds for permanent establishment. 


It has always been my belief that “a cheating dog never 
wins.” 

A great universal system of telephones may arise, but 
the bones of cheated stockholders and ruined competitors 
make a poor and uneasy foundation. 








I believe in building upon a rock. 


It is necessary. 

An established institution belies its 
foundation is built upon justice to all. 

And any human reputation is on the same basis. 


name unless its 


It is really ridiculous for Clifford Arrick and the Bell 

Press to try that old “stop thief” game. 

It is really funny to me to see an alleged giant crying 
for protection. 

It is all a bluff—and if the Government should call it— 
Whew! 


Unconsciously or consciously, the sage of Indianapolis 
hits a chord which has some earmarks of sense. 

Protecting investors is necessary! 

Only this week, the accidental arrest of a noted crook 
and green goods man saved some English people from los- 
ing $500,000 on a 300 ounce gold brick. 
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They were coming here to buy a mine. The brass brick, 
so nicely gold-plated, was a sample of the output. 

We do not feel sorry for such people because they are 
actuated by cupidity and are really accomplices in crime. 

Good work has been done. 

Fake wireless people have been cleaned up. 

And cold motors and ten-hour electric lines to 
York have been squashed. 

People love to invest in electrical matters where there 
is an air of mystery and a chance of making big money. 


New 


Bell telephone has unconsciously been the prompter 
of nearly every electrical skin game. 

1,600 for 1! 

Why not get in? 


But the investor in real properties has his rights. 

As it stands, you pay $100 for a certificate which guar- 
antees you neither principal nor interest. 

You join the army of unprotected minority stockholders. 

Usually, a man in loaning $100, or $1,000, or a million, 
demands collateral of standing. 

But in buying stock, he practically turns his money over 
to a concern and smiles when he does it. 

He needs protection! He needs it badly. 

The reader knows who from, too. 

From men who used to know:naught but a higher law. 


Is there not quite a difference these days in the attitude 
of these gentlemen? 
Considerable! 


But what did it? 
Fearless publicity and a general ridicule of a poor bluff. 


Pernicious attacks have been made all around. 

In our life, which concern started the system of at- 
tack? 

The Bell Press Bureau! 


And it has not quit, either. 

I saw a good sample of its work before the Dominion 
Railway Board of Canada in the Ingersoll case. 

The Independent telephone business received 500 death 
wounds from its hands. 

Such scurrilous statements, and some of the grandest 
fiction! 

But when we return to the attack, it is called “pernicious” 
and they cali upon the Government to protect them! 

Truly, the elephant has an awful fear of the mouse! 


Do you call it “pernicious” to call attention to the Bell 
lack of reserves? 

Is it “pernicious” to point out their numerous weak 
spots? 

Bell people started to cry about lack of reserves in In- 
dependent .telephone plants before they had any them- 
selves. 

Bell people started all this campaign of pernicious at- 
tack and are now crying because it is hurled back at 


them. 


Is it wrong to call attention to poor licensee earnings? 
It only tends to protect the investor. 
That is what Clifford is crying for! 


Every man in the telephone business is sick of fighting. 
It is foolish to keep it up! 

The telephone business is the best in the world. 

And we demand the right to engage in its pursuits! 

We can do it without damaging the Bell company. 
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Let that concern get off of its high hobby horse and 
recognize our right to exist, and guarantee freedom from 
invasion, and we can easily prove that investors in tele- 
phone securities need no protection from the Govern- 
ment. 


I insist still that the Bell crowd are not competent to 
carry out their universal or monopoly plans. 

They are too poorly equipped with viewpoints. 

They have not had the proper experience, and they have 
been too extravagant in the past to ever hope to do any- 
thing of economical value in the future. 


The whole situation has some of the aspects of the 
American Revolution. 

The trained forces of the English could have easily an- 
nihilated the American troops if they had stood up and 
fought, 

But they were not acquainted with the Marquis of 
Queensberry rules at that time. 

And they hid themselves into safe fighting places! 


The Bell company so far has the easy money, and it 
has a preponderance in the affections of the financial 
world. 

The physical preponderance is not so great. 

The Government report shows $15,000,000 of telephone 
equipment sales last year. 

Independent people bought $6,000,000 of this. 

So it looks as if the Bell, with all their alleged money 
power, have little to brag on in real performance. 


The Bell companies can never hope for monopoly. They 
advertise that fact in connection with their telegraphs. 
But in telephone matters they are still acting bull-headed. 


Be game, Mr. Vail, and give up your hopes of crushing 
opposition! 

You know in your own heart that your Bell foundation 
is built quite extensively of minority stockholders’ dis- 
appointments. 


The Rev. Frank Crane says: 

“Let us abide in unfairness, injustice and _ selfishness, 
and out of the pit of wrong and darkness by the side of 
which we feast shall come fire balls and cyanic vapors. 

“Wherever there is injustice there is danger. Wherever 
there is wrong there is concealed hell fire. Every oppres- 
sion means an explosion. Every graft and connivance of 
roguery means, some time, somewhere, agony and heart 
break.” 

Please take warning—Mr. Universal Dreamer! 

Even the Lord anticipated the needed protection of 
stockholders when he said: 

“Behold, judgment will I lay to the line, and righteous- 
ness to the plummet; and the hail shall sweep away the 
refuge of lies, and the waters shall overflow your hiding 
place. And your covenant with death shall be disannuled, 
and your agreement with. death shall not stand.” 

Look back to the simple scripture lesson and build your 
house of better material. 


Destroy your glass houses. 

Bury the stones. 

We are tired of breaking windows in your house. 
We want to do something useful! 


MORAL: True charity begins at home! 











Attacks Western Union Cable Deal as Violation of Law 


George Clapperton, Vice-President Commercial Cable Co., Points Out Weaknesses and Probable Illegality of 
Western Union Plan to Control British Cable Lines—Stockholders Called to Ratify Septem- 
ber 29—Enormous Obligation Assumed by Western Union 


Announcement is now made by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. that the plan for the leasing of the trans-At- 
lantic cables of the Anglo-American and Direct U. S. 
Cable companies has been accomplished. Meetings of the 
stockholders of these two English corporations to ratify 
the agreement have been called for September 29. 

The announcement, which appeared simultaneously and 
at length in most of the prominent daily papers of this 
country, goes into the alleged advantages to business men 
on both sides of the water which will result from this prac- 
tical amalgamation, and is evidently designed to influence 
public sentiment in its favor. 

George Clapperton, vice-president of the Commercial 
Cable Co., on being shown the announcement, said: 

“The announcement is grossly erroneous in its state- 
ment that cables are utilized to the extent of only about 
25 per cent. of their capacity. By working continuously 
day and night, the cables might carry a third more mat- 
ter than they do carry, but this does not allow for cables 
out of service because of injury or unfavorable electrical 
conditions of the interruption of terminal land lines. The 
cable service must be apportioned like any other service 
which has to deal with congested periods. Its facilities 
must be expansive enough to take care of its customers 
during the busy hours. 

“The announcement does not disclose the essential fea- 
ture of the transaction and is made for the purpose of cov- 
ering up the march of the vast telephone-telegraph-cable 
combination to an illegal monopoly. In the last report of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. the stand was 
boldly taken that the cost of aggressive uncontrolled com- 
petition was eventually borne by the public and should be 
eliminated. It will be borne in mind that that company 
formerly gave a night message rate on its long distance 
telephone lines but after it has fully established itself it 
abolished these night message rates. That is what will 
happen in the telegraph and cable business if the combina- 
tion ever succeeds in establishing a monopoly. The plan 
is not for the public good. 

“There is very good reason for the Western Union try- 
ing to cover up this transaction by talking about reducing 
cable rates. Away back in 1882 those three companies formed 
a pooling agreement by which they divided in fixed propor- 
tions their entire Atlantic cable receipts. That pooling agree- 
ment was lived up to by all three of those companies until 
March, 1911. Then the Western Union suddenly notified 
the Anglo-American and Direct Cable companies that that 
pooling agreement was in violation of the anti-trust act 
of Congress of July 2, 1890. You will notice that for twenty- 
one years, namely, from 1890 (the date when the anti-trust 
act was passed) to 1911, down to the present year, the 
burning coal of illegality has been lying upon the tortoise 
back of the Western Union conscience. It quickened when 
the Western Union coveted the property of its two allies 
and friends. Accordingly, the Wetern Union on March 1, 
1911, threw out the Anglo-American and Direct from the 
eastbound Atlantic cable business which the Western Union 
collected by its telegraph system throughout the United 
States and which the Anglo and Direct companies could 
not collect because they had no American land line tele- 
graph system of their own. That action by the Western 
Union on March 1, 1911, was for the purpose of clubbing 
the two English companies into leasing their cables to the 


Western Union and it fully accomplished that purpose. 

“The pertinent question now is how can this combina- 
tion by lease be legal if the combination by pool was il- 
legal? If the anti-trust act of Congress prohibited one 
how in the world does it not prohibit the other? If it is 
illegal to combine by pool, it is equally illegal to com- 
bine by a lease and, in fact, it would seem much more so 
because the lease is to cover ninety-nine years and give 
control of the physical properties instead of merely divid- 
ing receipts. Their utter disregard of the law and public 
sentiment in regard to combinations beats anything I have 
seen lately. It remains to be seen what the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States will do about it. 

“The proof of the Attorney General is absolute, inasmuch 
as the notice of the Western Union to the Anglo and Direct 
companies that the pooling agreement was illegal under 
the pooling agreement was illegal under the anti-trust act 
cf Congress is an admission that that act of Congress pro- 
hibits the combination of those companies in any form. 

“Even the counsel of the combine has advised it that it 
is impossible in the present state of decisions to pro- 
nounce with certainty upon the validity of the agreement. 
I get this from the notices which were issued to the stock- 
holders of the Anglo-American and Direct companies. One 
thing is certain and that is that the outrageous inconsist- 
ency of the whole proceeding on the part of the Western 
Union has not helped the standing of American business 
methods in London. - So far as a reduction of cable rates 
is concerned a reduction was arranged a long time ago 
with all of the cable companies and will be put into effect 
as soon as the Postmaster General of Great Britain can 
bring some other governments into line.” 

“What effect will this have on the Commercial Cable 
Co.?” Mr. Clapperton was asked. 

“Tt will have a good effect,” said he. “The public, both 
American and English, now know they must rely on the 
Commercial Cable Co. for competition and fast service. 
Further, the Western Union has given hostages to for- 
tune. In addition to its old heavy financial burdens it has 
now agreed to pay annually, mind you, annually, the enor- 
mous sum of $1,748,661 to the stockholders and treasury 
of the Anglo-American and the Direct companies. If a war 
of rates should break out you can easily see what would 
happen to them. It would be simply a question of mathe- 
matics and a receiver.” 





Cumberland Company Ordered Out of Mt. Vernon. 

After six years of litigation with the Cumberland Tele- 
phone Co., the City of Mt. Vernon, Ind., has won its 
point, and ordered that company out of the city. The Cum- 
berland franchise expired six years ago, and since that 
time it has been operating without a franchise, although 
it claimed to be operating under one owned by the Bell 
company and as they owned the controlling stock in that 
company held that it was entitled to operate the franchise. 

The case was taken to the Circuit Court and the city 
won. An appeal was taken to the Appellate Court and 
was defeated. Then a rehearing was asked for, which 
was refused. 

The company refused to accept the franchise offered 
by the city on the grounds that it could not do business 
on the rates specified. The sheriff was then ordered to 
close the office. 
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Twenty-Four Governors Protest Against Federal Courts 


Heads of Twenty.four States to File Protests Against Alleged Usurpation by Federal Courts of State Rights in 
Regulation of Corporations Engaged in Intrastate Business—Declare That Course Will 
Eventually Nullify Commission Control of Local Affairs 


Governors of twenty-four states, assembled in conference 
at Spring Lake, N. J., have voted to unite in protest to the 
United States Supreme Court against what they consider the 
invasion of state rights by federal courts. The decision of 
Judge Sanborn in the so-called “Minnesota rate case” is the 
particular “invasion” to which the governors object. 

Following a discussion of the matter, a committee was ap- 
pointed, with Judson Harmon, governor of Ohio and former 
Attorney General of the United States, as its chairman. His 
colleagues are Herbert S. Hadley, governor of Missouri, and 
Chester H. Aldrich, governor of Nebraska. The motion to 
appoint such a comunittee, which is to appear before the 
Supreme Court of the United States to voice its protest, was 
made by Emmet O'Neal, governor of Alabama. 

While the direct cause of this action is a decision which 
affects railway rates and the general supervision of railroads, 
the ultimate effect will be felt in the regulation of all public 
service corporations, telephones among them, which do an inter- 
state business and, hence, come under the control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. ? 

Twenty-five states were represented at the conference, as 
follows: Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. The action taken 
would have been unanimous except for William W. Kitchin, 
governor of North Carolina, who opposed it solely on the 
ground that it would be a departure from precedent. 

Governor Aldrich brought the matter before the delegates in 
a ringing denunciation of what he termed the invasion of the 
functions and rights of the states by the minor federal courts. 
He was followed by Francis E. McGovern, governor of Wis- 
consin, who discussed the same topic. 

During his speech Governor Aldrich referred in terms of 
condemnation to the decision of Justice Sanborn, of the United 
States Circuit Court, in the “Minnesota rate case.” He ex- 
plained that the point of the decision was that the state intra 
state rate law was unconstitutional because it could not be 
exiforced without interfering in its operation with the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This, he thought, 
was clearly an invasion of state’s rights. 

Under the motion the committee was “appointed by this con- 
ference to represent the governors’ conference in this case, and 
to file briefs with the supreme court as a protest against 
Justice Sanborn’s decision.” 

“If the decision of Justice Sanborn becomes the law of this 
country,” said Governor Hoke Smith, of Georgia, “the twilight 
zone will so broaden that we will never see daylight again in 
the regulation of passenger and freight rates.” 

“The right of the states to regulate the transportation in 
intrastate commerce of railroads engaged in interstate com- 
mérce is now vigorously denied,” said Governor Hadley, “and 
for the reason that it is claimed the fixing of rates-in intrastate 
commerce of necessity determines, or at least directly affects, 
the rates of transportation in interstate commerce. This con- 
tention has but recently been sustained by the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Minnesota, in a decision known 
as the ‘Minnesota rate case.’ 

“A number of cases involving the reasonableness and there- 
fore the constitutionality .of the acts of the several states, or 
orders of their boards of railroad commissioners, fixing max- 
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imum rates for passenger and freight traffic, were pending 
before the supreme court of the United States at the time this 
decision was rendered. 

“In all of these cases the same contention had been made in 
the circuit court as was advanced and sustained by Judge San- 
born in the Minnesota case. Following the decision of Judge 
Sanborn, the submission of these cases pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which had already been argued and 
submitted, was set aside, and they were set down again for 
argument at the October term of that court. 

“The importance and the far-reaching effect of the decision 
that will be rendered upon this point can hardly be overesti- 
mated. If the right of regulation of the rates of transportation 
in intrastate commerce shall be denied the several states, then 
there will be enjoyed by the railroad companies the right to 
fix intrastate rates of transportation free from any supervision 
or regulation. And they will thus be enabled to levy a tribute 
upon the people of the several states, the amount of which will 
be limited only by their own necessities or desire for gain.” 

Wisconsin’s manner of controlling and regulating public util- 
ity corporations to effect a two-fold benefit—to the consumer, 
better service at lower rates; to the producer, increased effi- 
ciency and earnings—was explained in detail by her governor, 
Francis T. McGovern. 

“All utilities in Wisconsin are in a more flourishing condi- 
tion now than ever before,” he said, “and are planning to 
extend their operations far into the future.” 

Of the consumer Governor McGovern said: “Hand in hand 
with reduction in rates has gone an equally important improve- 
ment in service. Better service has been placed first and reduc- 
tion in rates made to wait upon it. 

“In striking contrast to lugubrious forecasts stand the actual 
results of commission control. Most emphatically has it been 
a good thing, not only for the public, but for the utilities also. 
The public has made an immense financial gain; lower rates 
have been followed by an actual increase in revenues. Railway 
and traction lines on the average increased their operating 
revenues 13 per cent, their net income 8 per cent and construc- 
tion an equal amount. 

“Not only have rates been lowered as a whole, to the ad- 
vantage of both the people and the utilities, but discrimination 
among patrons has been abolished. Nothing could be more 
desirable.” 

The manner in which the matter will be presented to the 
supreme court has not yet been determined. The committee 
will meet later and formulate a plan. 

To Discontinue Springfield Rate Litigation. 

The Ozark Bell Telephone Co., controlled by the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Telephone Co., will probably accept an 
ordinance fixing rates passed a few days ago, by the Spring- 
field, Mo. City Council. Under the terms of this new 
franchise rates will be $36 per year for business, and $22 
per year for residence service, involving reductions of six 
and three dollars per year from the present rates. 

In consideration of the acceptance of these rates by the 
company, the City agrees to discontinue litigation, which 
has been in the courts for six years, and has already cost 
the city about $15,000. The company expects to make 
heavy improvements as soon as the agreements are for- 
mally completed. It has filed a bond in an agreement to 
spend not less than $200,000. 
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A Joint Pole Construction Contract and Contact Prices 


Electric Light and Telephone Companies Save Money by Using Same Poles—Practice Now Considered Less Un- 
safe than Separate Construction—Prices for Contacts Furnished by Two Telephone Managers—A 
Contract Which Has Given Satisfaction to Both Parties 


The saving in expense, accompanied by actual diminution in 
the risks of injury to employes, and of damage to equipment 
in premises of subscribers from crosses with foreign circuits 
has led to a general reversal of the judgment which formerly 
prevailed against joint construction for telephone and electric 
light companies. In Los Angeles, Cal., six wire using 
companies have combined to use a single line of poles in vari- 
ous sections of the city, and to a lesser extent the practice has 
been worked out in other cities. 

The question of a proper form of agreement between com- 
panies adopting joint construction is one of great interest in 
the telephone field. Last fall TELEPHONY published in full the 
contract recommended as standard by the National Electric 
Light Association, this form having been: reached after consul- 
tation with the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and oth- 
er telephone companies. Subsequent to the publication of this 
contract TELEPHONY received the following communication, the 
figures given being those in the column headed “first proposi- 
tion.” The figures in the second column are furnished by the 
general manager of an important telephone company. 

“In a former issue of your publication we find a proposed 
contract in full for use between telephone and electric light 
companies covering joint pole construction. We are very much 
interested in this, and in fact we believe most of the large 
telephone companies are. We desire to get up a standard con- 
tract covering this. The report printed by you gives us some 
interesting information, but it leaves out the principal thing, 
and that is the actual amount to be paid for the contracts, 
supporters, etc. It seems to me that it would be very inter- 
esting to have different opinions on this matter. The contract 
that we have been using covering this point is as follows: 

Rate per attachment per pole per annum: 

First Second 
Proposition. Proposition. 
Single conductor below and includ- 


ing No. 3 B. & S. gauge......... $ .10 
Single conductor between the sizes 

No. 3 B. & S. and 2-0 inclusive... .20 
Single conductor between 3-0 B. & 

me Oe ee ©. Be. ns vcceesss .30 $0.50 
No. 12 B. & S. twisted pair ........ .10 .10 
SS eee .10 .10 
I I oo neo ow ss ease eres .20 .20 
DEE CO 5 kios 60 sh dx dora kes .30 25 
NE Oo sscas ork 0G sas ecors enigma .40 .40 
OND eis isle ch eeeic cw decncee .60 .50 
_. EPR or ee 1.2 75 
I sts alos o win orsiere 2.40 1.00 
DU AO oo 5 oro bie kb ns ordin orsdera 4.00 1.00 


It is understood that each 5 pairs of wires in a cable shall 
be considered as one wire, and shall be charged for at the 
rate of 10 cents per attachment per pole per annum. 

Lamp bracket, incandescent attach- 
ment and rigging including all 


necessary appurtenances ......... $0.10 $0.50 
Arcs, including all necessary appur- 

SIE 5 oo anit css dgts 6a 6 04 Oboe oe .50 1.50 
Converter or transformer, 30 lights .50 75 
Converter or transformer over 30 to 

50 lights inclusive ............... 25 1.00 
Converter or transformer over 50 

as O8S. TE, de Ves 1.00 1.50 
Break arms (not used for street 

lights otherwise specified) ...... .10 25 
Cable box, 10 to 200 pair, 10 to 50 2.00 
Cable box, 10 to 200 pair......... 1.00 10 to 50 pair, 


$.50; 100 pr., 

: ; $1; 200 pr., $2. 
Switch on pole, or in box on pole... .10 $1.00 
SE oe ce punk vcd 2.00 75 


“We are very doubtful as to whether this is an equitable 
division of rental and any information that you can give us 
will be greatly appreciated.” 

Among cities where joint construction has been adopted by 
Independent companies are Memphis, Tenn., and Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. W. L. Moellering, secretary and general manager of 
the Home Telephone and Telegraph Co., of Ft. Wayne, re- 
ports that his company and the electric light company have 
been jointly making use of one set of poles without making 
any fixed charge, as the number of poles owned by the electric 
light company about equalled those owned by his company, and 
the privileges enjoyed by each company in coming in contact 
with the other’s poles have been about equal. Each compatiy 
has a contract with the city by which the city has the use of 
one cross-arm on each pole for which it pays 75 cents per 
pole per annum. 

R. H. Polk, general manager of the Memphis Telephone 

















Joint Construction Replacing Two Sets of Poles. 


Co., to whose kindness the presentation of the accompanying 
illustrations is due, reports that joint use of poles with the lo- 
cal electric light company has been in force for some time. 
The agreement, however, does not contemplate a rental propo- 
sition between the companies. He finds that this working 
agreement is very satisfactory to each company in every par- 
ticular, and has resulted in no complications arising in the 
practical working out of construction problems, etc. Since 
entering into this agreement no accident has occurred to eith- 
er the telephone company’s men or the electric light company’s 
men at any point where the new construction has been com- 
pleted, and, in fact, the telephone company considers the ar- 
rangement highly superior to separate lines. 

The following is a contract which has been recommended by 
the general manager of a company which has been working 
under its provisions for a sufficient length of time to demon- 
strate its value, and to whom TELEPHONY will be glad to for- 
ward letters from any inquirer who wishes to go into the sub- 
ject in detail. 
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GENERAL CONTRACT FOR JOINT OWNERSHIP. 

The Telephone company and the Electric Light company, 
each being or desiring to be in the possession of a right-of- 
way and operating and maintaining or desiring to operate and 
maintain a line of poles with wires, etc., thereon, along the 























This Corner Had a 75-Ft. Pole and 20 Arms of Open Wire. 


highways, streets, alleys, roads and public places in or ad- 


Pe te GG CE Ob ccc cncccnaeenedecnedses , do enter into 
this general contract for the joint ownership, occupancy and 
maintenance of poles this ......... Gi GE odie ckapetes Pe 
Witnesseth : 


Ownership in all cases covered by this contract shall be on 
an undivided basis, each party hereto owning an undivided 
one-half interest in all poles, guy poles and anchors accepted 
by both as joint property. Such undivided ownership shall 
be subject to all the terms and conditions of this contract. 

The parties hereto finding it necessary or advisable to 
jointly own, occupy and maintain an existing pole or line of 
poles or to jointly erect, own, occupy and maintain a proposed 
pole or line of poles subject to the terms and conditions of this 
contract shall execute subsidiary contracts, which shall spe- 
cifically state: 

1. The pole, line of poles or lines of poles which it shall 
cover, the particular side of the street, streets or highways 
upon which same are or shall be located. 

2 That it is subject to the terms and conditions of this 
general contract. 

3. The particular section of Art. 1, of this contract, cover- 
ing the conditions which move for the establishment of joint 
ownership, occupancy and maintenance. 

When the parties hereto agree to own or erect such a pole 
or line of poles, the party desiring it shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the other a suitable diagram or plat, showing the loca- 
tion of the poles, guy poles and anchors, together with the 
size, etc., of same. These diagrams or plats, when approved 
by both parties, shall be attached to and considered a part of 
the subsidiary contract, to which they refer, and shall be 
binding upon both parties. 09 6% 7 ¥e 4 
other, receipt and equal value of which is hereby acknowledged 
by each of the parties hereto, is covered in one of the three 
sections of Art. 1. 

Art. 1. aa 

A. One party hereto will furnish the poles and the other 
party will furnish the labor, etc., to erect them, each party 
thenceforth to own an undivided one-half interest in such 
poles. 

B. One party hereto will furnish the poles erected and con- 
cere to the other party an undivided one-half interest in con- 
sideration of right-of-way. 
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C. One party hereto will furnish the poles erected and will 
sell to the other party an undivided one-half interest for one- 
half of the cost or at an agreed price. 

Art. 2. The transferring, installation and maintenance of 
attachments of the respective companies shall be done by each 
at its own expense and the cost of maintenance of poles from 
the date of contract shall be divided and paid for in the pro- 
portionate pro rata of 50 per cent. 

Art. 3. One representative of each of the parties hereto 
shall together determine when the poles are to be repaired or 
replaced, and shall agree in writing how and by whom such 
work shall be done, and in the event that it is agreed that one 
of the parties shall do the work, then that party shall bill 
against the other therefor in the proportion provided in Art. 
2. The party billed against shall have the right to keep a thor- 
ough check on labor and other charges incident to said work. 

Art. 4. Should it be necessary at any future date to re- 
place any pole by another, longer or larger than originally 
erected, so as to take care of any further extension of either 
of the parties hereto, then the party requiring the extra space 
shall, by agreement, bear the total cost of renewal, allowing 
a reasonable percentage for depreciation, excluding the instal- 
lation of attachments. 

Art. 5. The allotment of space on all poles owned by this 
contract shall be as follows: 

On a 40-ft. pole—the Electric Company shall have the right 
to occupy five feet of space measured from the top of the 
pole, leaving of this five feet of space a clearance of three 
feet between its wires and those of the Telephone Company. 
The Telephone Company shall have the right to occupy the re- 
maining space on the pole. 

On a 45-ft. pole—the Electric Company shall have the right 
to occupy five feet of space, measured from the top of the 
pole, leaving of this five feet of space a clearance of three 
feet between its wires and those of the Telephone Company. 




















Old Line on Each Side of Street Before Rebuilding. 


The Telephone Company shall have the right to occupy the 
remaining space on the pole. 

On a 50-ft. pole—the Electric Company shall have the right 
to occupy nine feet of space, measured from the top of the 
pole, leaving of this nine feet of space a clearance of three 




















September 23, 1911. 


feet between its wires and those of the Telephone Company. 
The Telephone Company shall have the right to occupy the re- 
maining space on the pole. 

On a 55-ft. pole—the Electric Company shall have the right 
to occupy eleven and one-half feet of space, measured from 
the top of the pole, leaving of this eleven and one-half feet 
of space a clearance of three feet between its wires and those 
of the Telephone Company. The Telephone Company shall 
have the right to occupy the remaining space on the pole. 

Either party desiring to use or occupy more than the allot- 
ted space must get the written consent of the other party be- 
fore it shall have the right to use or occupy such additional 
space. 

Art. 6. Should either party hereto permit the attachment, 
upon the space on joint poles alotted to or reserved for its 
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tachments are placed upon the poles, any change therein shall 
be subject to an agreement as indicated in Arts. 3 or 4. 

Art. 8. Should either party hereto desire to entirely relin- 
quish its right, title and interest in and to any of the joint 
poles, covered by the contract, it may do so upon 30 days’ writ- 
ten notice to the other party, and shall remove its wires, etc., 
therefrom and shall thereafter forfeit its ownership in them; 
and from the time of so doing, shall no longer be liable for 
any expense in connection with the removal, repairs, replacing 
or renewal of them, except its portion of such expense, if any, 
incurred prior to the removal of its wires, etc. 

Art. 9. Each party hereto agrees to pay its proper propor- 
tion of the expense due to the removal, repairs, replacing or 
renewal of the poles as provided in this contract within 60 
days after receipt of bill therefor. 
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Old Construction on Left Hand Side of Street—8 Telephone Arms, With Electric Light Wires Beneath. 


use, of the wires or attachments of any other firm, corporation 
or individual for any purpose whatsoever, such foreign wires 
and appurtenances so attached shall be considered as belong- 
ing to the party granting such permission, but either party 
hereto intending to grant such permission shall not do so 
without first giving to the other party reasonable notice of 
such intention. 

Art. 7. All poles erected under a contract subsidiary to this 
general contract shall be erected and located in accordance 
with the best practice in general use, and in a way that will 
result in the greatest benefits to the parties jointly, both par- 
ties agreeing, however, that from the time their wires and at- 


Art. 10. This general contract and those subsidiary to it 
shall be binding on the parties hereto and their respective 
successors and assigns. 

Art. 11. This being a private contract, nothing in it shall be 
construed as affecting the rights, duties or obligations of either 
party hereto with relation to the City of .......... , County 
Pee See OM SNEIOE . og.so dsc ctw The parties here- 
to holding their respective rights as they may appear under 
Municipal and State laws and contracts. 

This. whole subject of joint pole construction is of intense 
practical interest in many cities, and fully worth an extended 
and careful discussion with a view to standardization. 




















Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


While investigating complaints a special agent was directed 
to call upon a subscriber named Chin See. Chin See was a 
prompt paying influential celestial who contracted for the 
highest rate telephone. 

Bryce, the agent, found the jovial Chin behind a small coun- 
ter, in apparent indolence. 

“Good day, sir,” he exclaimed. 

“Good day, Mr. Chin, how are you?” 

“Oh, mle allee vight.” 

“How is the telephone working?” 

“No glood; tlakee, no hearee, bum; takee thing all lout.” 

“Who do you usually taik to, Mr. 
Chin ?” 

“What, mle? Mle tiakee to Joy 


WHY, OH, WHY ? 


“Well, then,’ went on the ox, “I believe I'll play off again 
to-morrow; it was certainly fine lying here all day and rest- 
ing.” 

So the next day the ox played off again, was bedded down 
with clean straw, provendered with hay, bran and oats and lay 
all day nodding, blinking, chewing his cud and gently swishing 
his tail. 

When the mule came in at night the ox asked him again how 
they had gotten along without him. 

“About the same as yesterday,” replied the mule coldly. 

“Did the old man have anything to say to you about me?” 
again inquired the ox. 

“No,” replied the mule, “not to 
me, but he did have a damned long 





Lung, Sam Lee and my flends. 
Telephone no glood.” 

“Call up one of your friends, Mr. 
Chin, and let me see how it works.” 

“Allee vight. Mle tlakee to Joy 
Lung.” 

After getting the connection he 
attempted to carry on a conversda- 
tion in English which would have 
defied any interpreter. He soon lost 
his patience, however, and still hold- 
ing the telephone he turned to Bryce 
and said: 

“No tlakee. 
away.” 

“Talk Chinese to your friends; 
use your own lingo.” . 
With an expression of discour- 
agement. upon his face Chin re- 
sumed his conversation. He seemed 
to be getting on marvelously well, 
but turned to Bryce a second time. 

“Tlakee allyight, no hearee.” 

“Tell your friend to talk Chinese, 
too,” suggested Bryce. 

The agent enjoyed seeing the 
Chinaman’s face expand into a 
broad smile. He waited perhaps 
ten minutes, when Chin paused in 


WHY- DOES THIS 


ei 





Tlake the thing 


WHILE THIS 
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his telephone conversation long 

enough to say: = 
“Tlanks. Mle no know Mlelican > 

tlelephone tlakee Chinese.” _ 
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talk with the butcher on the way 
home.” 

Near Boise, Idaho, on the farm- 
ers’ Independent telephone line are 
two neighboring farmers by the 
name of Paradise and Helser. The 
other morning Neighbor Shaw, at 
the other end of the section, wanted 
to call Neighbor Paradise, and gave 
the telephone crank two long and 
one short jerks, which, by mistake, 
was the call for Neighbor Helser. 
The following conversation took 
place: 

Shaw—Is this Paradise? 

Helser—No. This is Helser. 

Shaw—The devil it is! 

D. L. Patterson, sanitary ser- 
geant, mopped the perspiration 
from his forehead as he sat in his 
office at the city hall yesterday 
afternoon, says the Topeka 
(Kans.) Capital. About that time 


LIKE TH 3- 
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LiKE THIS ? 
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ao 
NUMBER the mercury told a story of a 
<] “ PLEASE ; hundred and two nearer And 
ei just then the telephone bell rang 
_ Sheer just t 
a canine vigorously. 


“Hello,” said the sergeant as he 
lifted the receiver. 

A woman’s voice answered and 
at a rate that defied all speed rec- 
ords, she began: 








In rural New England districts 
the telephone takes the place of tea 
in the city as a place where women 
gather and retail gossip. 

“It’s a great blessing, especially if you’re on a party line,” 
said our hostess. “And we’re all on party lines! Wait”— 

She went to the instrument, called a number and remarked, 
“That you, Bessie? What’s this I hear ’bout you’n Jim break- 
ing it off?” 

We watched her smile as she listened to the answer. Then 
she said, “How’d I hear it? Why, Mrs. Asa Parker told me.” 

She held the receiver free of her ear and beckoned us 
close. We heard distinctly an indignant voice exclaim, “Why, 
Sarah Bowers, I never said no such a thing!” 

“I thought I’d catch her,” said Mrs. Bowers, when the tele- 
phone conversation was closed, “As I told you, the telephone’s 
a great comfort to us all!” 


Down in Virginia a farmer had an ox and a mule that he 
hitched together to a plow. One night, after several days of 
cortinuous plowing, and after the ox and mule had been 
stabled and provendered for the night, the ox said to the 
mule: “We’ve been working pretty hard. I think I shall play 
sick to-morrow and lie here in the stall all day.” 

So the next morning when the farmer came out the ox played 
sick; the farmer bedded him down with clean straw, gave him 
fresh hay, a bucket -of oats and bran mixed, left him for 
the day and went forth alone with the mule to plow. 

That night, when the mule came in, the ox asked how they 
got along plowing alone all day. “Well,” said the mule, it 
was hard and we didn’t get much done, and— 

“Did the old man have anything to say about me?” inter- 
rupted the ox. 

“No,” replied the mule. 
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From St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“T want to tell you that if you 
will come out here right away 
you'll find a dead dog in the yard 
bothering me and [ want you to 
of one of my neighbors and it is 
move it. The person I’m talking about lives at 1123 
street, and they’ve caused me some trouble in the past, 
s , 





“Wait just a minute, please,” pleaded the sergeant. “I 
want to write that name and address down.” 

The woman didn’t hear the plea. 

“So you see I don’t feel any hesitancy about calling you 
up and telling you that I want you to take some action # 

“My dear lady,” again broke in the sergeant, “if you will 
kindly speak more slowly and tell me the name and address 
of the person against whom you are complaining, I’ll see 
that your case is looked into at once.” 

Then the woman understood. Finally the name and ad- 
dress was copied and as Mr. Patterson hung up the receiver 
he mopped his face again. 

“T’m going to invent a new attachment for telephones,” he 
said. 

“What’s that?” queried a bystander. 

“An air-brake. It’ll come handy in regulating the speed 
of some of these rapid conversationalists.”’ 





The elephone girl was on her vacation, and fishing. Some- 
one in another boat called “Hello!” Just then she got a bite. 
“Line’s busy!’”’ she answered. 


Collector—I represent the telephone company. 
bill. 

Subscriber—What, three months gone again! 

Collector—One advantage of the telephone; 
time. 


Here is your 


it annihilates 








Citizens, of Grand Rapids, Publishes Annual Report 


Net Gain of 1051 Telephones Brings Total Up to 30,677—$65,862.29 Added to Plant Investmeri— 424,494 
Long Distance Messages in Year—Earned $719,841.11 and Paid $286,441.68 Dividend at 
8 Percent—Remarkably Low Investment Per Telephone a Feature 


Continued growth at a rate exceeding all expectations of 
the officials and further progress in the increase of earnings 
per unit and reduction of investment per unit are features of 
the annual report of that remarkable business—the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

General Manager C. E. Tarte, in his discussion of the prog- 
ress made by the company during the past year, shows that, 
although for several years the company has believed it was near 
the saturation point in the cities outside of Grand Rapids, it 
nevertheless experienced in these exchanges a net increase of 
561 telephones; 489 were added in Grand Rapids, making a 
total of 1,051. 





The number of telephones in service June 30, 1911, was as 
follows: 
eR ER RUREER ros e ahee e ee 11,337 
Outside exchanges and toll stations............. 19,340 
TER F222 2U8 nc ey ah oer nn Se ah ree an a 30,677 


Thirty-four hundred rural telephones are also connected with 
the system under contract. 

Added toll line facilities bring this part of the system up to 
the following totals: 

1,667 miles of poles. 

3,352 miles of copper metallic circuit. 

1,282 miles of iron metallic circuit. 

Two new branches have been established in Grand Rapids in 
a manner which, Mr. Tarte says, makes it possible to increase 
the number of subscribers in Grand Rapids at a much lower 
cost per unit than in the past, and this is demonstrated by the 
fact that 489 telephones were gained in the past year in the 
Grand Rapids Exchange at about two-thirds the average cost 
of installation under the old system of bringing the lines into 
the main office. 

The growth in outside exchanges makes even a better show- 
ing per unit than in Grand Rapids; the 562 telephones gained 
at these points have only cost what 162 telephones would have 
cost in the past, or 29 per cent of the average investment per 
telephone. 

The investments of the company during the year have in- 
creased $65,862.29. This is distributed as follows: 

Grand Rapids Exchange— 


North office equipment.................... $ 2,195.27 
East office equipment..................... 2,375.49 
Underground conduit and cable........... 11,748.67 
PE GN os bees direwesesecewiesexcevass 7,190.00 
Poles, wires, fixtures, telephones for new 
I, Wo dnikdiehiek ies skeeeaens 23,535.02 
Grandville Exchange... ....o5...ccscccss voces 2,685.45 
Se WR so keene inidiwewaeneabonaue 10,641.29 
CS I i ic la ia ca let ee 5,491.10 


The large existing amount of cable construction, the ade- 
quate size of central office buildings, etc., lead General Man- 
ager Tarte to predict a very low investment ratio for addi- 
tional business in the future. 

Regarding construction costs, the effect of the close scrutiny 
of details and continuous study given by the highly experienced 
and capable officials of this company is shown by the gratify- 
ing fact that the cost per telephone in outside exchanges is 
$1.50 less than it was a year ago, and $1.92 less than two years 
ago, while the Grand Rapids Exchange unit cost is 80 cents 
less than a year ago and 90 cents less than two years ago. 

The proportion of expense to gross earnings this year was 
52 per cent. This is the lowest it has ever been in the history 
of the company with the exception of 1906 and 1908. 


Secretary E. B. Fisher, whose discussion of the progress of 
the company and tabulated review of its official history, as 
well as his views upon the general situation in Michigan, are 
each year a notable feature of this report which give it a 
national interest, says: 

“It is true today, and has been for several years past, that 
no other system of 30,000 and more telephones in the land 
represents so small an investment per unit or telephone as 
does the property of the Citizens Telephone Co. The consoli- 
dated financial statement is as follows: 

“EARNINGS. 


Pee Ueee PORIOIEs 6.6 oiocs oesan ese akiaseeaes $570,080.90 
"Pde Re POPNR 5 ooo 8 eho 5 dnc Weeden 137,793.61 
CN NE oe a she A ciatlt wi SieelnNatewienisioes 11,966.60 

WM bof oa sins glans PNR ee Ia 719,841.11 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Operating, maintenance, reconstruction, de- 
ata aisha e Bisteara ep aveasis siieawisteinren $395,225.21 


38,174.22 


preciation 
General expense, interest and taxes......... 
Dividends 


TOR ssiseb swathed wae Ea ee $719,841.11” 
Heavy charges are reported to have been made to the de- 
preciation fund, instead of additions to surplus, as was done 
up to a year ago, when the policy of the company was changed 
in this respect. 
The steady growth and improvement in net earnings are 
shown in the following table: 


Total Earnings Expense Net 
Year. Telephones. Per Unit. Per Unit. Per Unit. 
1905 19,642 $21.19 $12.87 $8 .32 
1906 23,644 21.09 12.68 8.41 
1907 26,023 21.51 13.07 8.44 
1908 26,826 22.49 13.47 9.02 
1909 27,855 22.74 13.57 9.17 
1910 29,626 22.80 13.56 9.24 
1911 30,677 23.46 14.12 9.34 


Following is a complete resume of the resources and liabil- 
ities of the company: 


RESOURCES. 
Grand Rapids Exchange. ... 05.22.2056 
CI BUNS ois io a5 55s Ks wideeeeole sais 
ie i OIE tafe tv saamle peaslaeloGiw ats) ay 
TOM Amitav ostcan eke sb ieee snes’ $3,668,311.30 
Stock, bonds, etc., subsidiary companies... 429,211.03 
Bills and accounts receivable.............. 41,968.01 
a RRR aes perk i SO runner er 10,994.83 
cy Pea een ty a eer ars EP EP E ITY Bern $4,150,485.17 
LIABILITIES. 
ee ee ee ee $3,650,485.00 
SO sg ashy wi cicints cigeiars Sead ee ae eo 133,000.00 
UUEE MOMMIES oc. acne oiz aia de aomuth omni sarees 263,309.56 
POON PAINE, 56 ooo i6 ese Re aahg oe 10,179.36 
Labor accrued (payable July 3)........... 11,365.40 
Advance rentals, coupons, etc............. 9,335.66 
Dividend declared (payable July 20)...... 72,810.19 
ED I 5hi;c aro a Dale B bis wos. 4 EEE noe $4,150,485.17 


It will be noticed that the total bills and accounts payable 
are but a trifle more than $270,000, or, putting it in another 
form, but a little more than 6 per cent of the total resources 
of the company. The outstanding obligations are nearly $200,- 
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000 less than they were at the highest point in the history of 
the company, and during the past year have been reduced by 
$67,131.34. 

In his discussion of matters affecting the general Independent 
telephone situation, Secretary Fisher indicates his belief that 
practically every company in the state is doing interstate busi- 
ness, and is, therefore, subject to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as well as of the State Railroad 
Commission, which has power to act on questions of rates, dis- 
crimination, physical connection, construction of new systems, 
etc. The Citizens company has been making steady progress 
in its changes in rates to conform with the anti-discrimination 
feature of the Giles law. : 

The Traffic Association is given credit for assisting in a 35- 
per-cent increase in interchanged long-distance business, which 
exceeded $140,000 for the past year, as compared with $41,000 
interchanged business seven years ago, when the Clearing 
House was established. The Traffic Association does not ac- 
count for any business confined exclusively to the lines of one 
company—the $140,000 being the income from interchanged 
messages only. 

The case against the ad valorem tax law has been appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court and an early trial is hoped 
for. 

The possibilities of the Independent telephone business are 
graphically indicated by Secretary Fisher’s closing statement : 

“When your company began to give service in the city of 
Grand Rapids, on the morning of July 1, 1896, it had 832 tele- 
phones in its exchange. On the morning of July 1, 1911, it 
had 11,377 telephones! The disparity of those figures presents 
an idea of the remarkable growth of that short time. Previous 
to that time Grand Rapids had service from less than 1,500 
telephones and yet had the largest exchange per capita in the 
country. Now the Citizens company has nearly eight times as 
many, and notwithstanding it had more telephones per capita 
than most other such exchanges, there has been a growth the 
past year of nearly 5 per cent.” 





Commission to Rule on Cut Rates. 

The Ohio Public Service Commission has. been petitioned 
by the Toledo Home Telephone Co. to rule on the matter 
of giving ministers half rates. This has been the practice 
in Toledo for some time. Now the company believes it 
is illegal under the new Public Utilities law in force in 
Ohio. Wealthy clubs and large business interests are also 
included in the list of half rate subscribers. The matter 
will be decided some time next month, and the commission’s 
report one of interest to telephone companies all over the 
country. 
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Calhoun, Ky., Retains Cumberland Service Temporarily. 

The city council of Calhoun, Ky., recently ordered the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. to withdraw from 
the city within ninety days. The mandate was issued by 
the Calhoun authorities because the Bell people refused 
to pay an occupation tax of $100 per annum, inasmuch as 
the telephone men have sought the offer of the sale of a 
franchise to operate in Calhoun and this is to be done, 
the council is willing to await the action of the court with 
regard to collection of the occupation tax, and has revoked 
its order. 





Copper Producers’ Association Reports Decrease in Stocks 
of Copper for August. 

The monthly report of the Copper Producers’ Association 
shows a decrease of 4,297,357 pounds in copper stocks on hand. 
The figures, in pounds, giving the production and consumption 
of copper in the United States in August, as compared with 
July, 1911, and August, 1910, together with the stocks on hand 
at the end of each month, are as follows: 








Aug.,1911 July,1911 Aug., 1910 

Stocks, previous month... 137,738,858 157,434,164 170,640,678 
bg ne 125,493,667 112,167,934 127,803,618 
I aia eins eae aie 263,232,525 269,602,098 298,444,296 
Domestic deliveries ...... 59,935,364 56,982,582 61,731,271 
EEE ca ddiclen ebeanaencan 69,855,660 74,880,658 61,831,780 
Total consumption ok aa 129,791,024 131,863,240 129,563,501 
Stocks remaining ........ 133,441,501 137,738,858 168,881,245 


While some surprise was expressed at the large production 
of 125,493,667 pounds, an increase of 13,558,733 pounds over 
the outturn in July, still the fact that domestic deliveries and 
exports were larger than expected, and were sufficient to 
more than offset the larger output, was a matter of encourage- 
ment. The decrease in stocks of 4,297,357 pounds makes the 
third consecutive reduction in supplies reported, the total 
shrinkage in the last three months amounting to 32,554,431 
pounds. 

The daily average production last month was 4,048,183 
pounds. The daily average deliveries to domestic consumers 
were 1,933,399 pounds, while the daily average exports amount- 
ed to 2,253,408. The total daily average deliveries last month 
were 4,186,807 pounds, compared with 4,221,072 in July, 4,367,- 
200 in June and 4,081,659 pounds in May. 

The stocks reported on hand at the end of August of 133,- 
441,501 pounds are the smallest reported since the end of 
last December when the stocks on hand amounted to 122,- 
030,115 pounds. 














City Telephones’ Toll 

Capital Stock Tele- in Line 

Issued phonesin Entire Pole 

Service System Mileage 
1896 $ 47,600 832 > 

1897 86,735. 1976 
1898 129,960 2339 

1899 205,850 2915 200 

1900 391,125 3347 5459 400 

1901 571,380 3588 6960 774 

1902 847,065 4523 10496 858 

1903 1,212,880 5165 13981 1020 

1904 1,609,280 5605 16388 1116 

1905 1,910,985 6633 19642 1352 

1906 2,324,940 7823 23644 1444 

1907 2,779,635 8874 26123 1487 

1908 3,054,855 9375 26826 1612 

1909 3,321,530 10010 27855 1647 

1910 3,514,545 10848 29626 1656 

1911 3,650,485 11337 30677 1667 


Toll Toll 
Line Points Gross Dividends 
Circuits Citizens Earnings Paid 
Mileage System 
$ 43,742.05 
57,524.50 $ 7,737.00 
400 72,832.56 13,493.43 
900 84 104,173.81 22,971.68 
1660 88 147,557.64 39,544.32 
1917 105 198,110.98 56,255.75 
2164 107 274,343.79 82,777.73 
2453 130 343,392.43 112,150.16 
3008 138 418,441.27 139,551.63 
3356 156 498,687.67 168,902.33 
3631 151 559,908.73 203,397.71 
3932 155 603,353.88 233,970.36 
4185 161 633,456.27 255,398.14 
4514 172 675,543.26 273,774.26 
4634 172 719,841.11 286,441.68 





Consolidated Statement Showing Remarkable and Consistent Growth and Continuous Dividend Production of the Citizens 


Telephone Co., Grand Rapids. 














Employing Telephone Canvassing to Increase Revenue 


How Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Brooklyn Systematized Telephone Soliciting and the Results—Decription of 
Methods and Forms Used—Plan Demonstrated to Be Wholly Successful and Effective— 
Over 30 Per Cent. of Calls Develop Prospects 


By T. I. Jones 


The purpose of this paper is to describe a method of in- 
creasing revenue from existing customers of an electric 


light and power company and of obtaining new customers 
through the creation of first interest by the use of the tele- 
phone. The method is that devised by the sales depart- 
ment of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Brooklyn, 
beginning June 10, 1910. 

It is generally acknowledged that less than 20 per cent. of 
the calls made by an agent on prospective customers re- 
sult in the closing of a contract. This is in some cases 
due to the lack of money of the person approached. The 
exterior appearance of a store or house or of the person 
who dwells therein is not always an indication of pros- 
perity. 

How THE Prospects ARE SELECTED. 

In canvassing telephone users we start at once with a pre- 
ferred list of people who can at least afford to pay $2.50 
per month for telephone service (for $30 is the minimum an- 
nual rate for a 600 message residence contract in Brook- 
lyn). We assume that if a person is sufficiently well off 
to afford $2.50 per month for telephone service, he cer- 
tainly could afford to pay about the same price for electric 
light and power. As a matter of fact the average small 
residence consumer’s bill for electric lighting at our pres- 
ent rates and lamp efficiency is less than $3 per month. 

This, briefly, is the theory which the writer would have 
you bear in mind while considering the value of a telephone 
user as a prospect for the lighting solicitor. 

If we agree that the telephone user in a community repre- 
sents a good type of electric light prospect the next ques- 
tion is how and when shall we approach him? Surely 
there is no general sales agent who has not had reports 
from his salesmen that Mr. So and So is not in—cannot 
be seen—has an important engagement, etc., this resulting 
in a larger number of calls before the first word is spoken. 
On the other hand, have you ever called many times on 
the telephone and except for a report of “busy” or “don’t 
answer,” been unsuccessful in reaching the party called 
for? Have you not often answered a call on the telephone 
both at your home and at your office on a subject which 
you would not have discussed if the call had been made in 
person? 

With these considerations before us why should we not 
call upon the telephone subscribers through the medium 
of his telephone? 

BusINEss OBTAINED AT REDUCED Cost. 

In the foregoing only the ethical question of approaching 
a customer by telephone instead of in person has been 
considered. Nothing as yet has been said regarding the 
expense involved. From this standpoint the call by tele- 
phone has very much in its favor. How many salesmen 
average fifty calls a day for example? Yet this number 
can be easily made within four hours by telephone, the 
expense being the message rate under the company con- 
tract, amounting to approximately three cents a call in the 
larger cities, the loss of time of the agent between calls 
and the cost of transportation being entirely saved. 

The preparation of a list of prospects involves some 





_ *Paper read at last annual meeting of Edison Illuminat- 
ing Companies, held at Frontenac, Thousand Islands, N. Y. 


clerical work. The names in the telephone directory, so 
far as they apply to our electric light canvass, may be 
separated into three classes: 

(a) Present electric light consumers. 

(bp) Non-electric light consumers located on the lines 
of the electric lighting company. , 

(c) Non-electric light consumers located off the lines 
of the electric lighting company and requiring an extension 
of the mains to serve them. 

These three divisions may be further divided into busi- 
ness and residence prospects. It is obvious that a different 
method of handling each class of prospect is required. 

In considering the residence prospect the first question 
is what time of the day to call? In Brooklyn (and it is 
hoped the same conditions hold true in other cities), when 
a salesman calls upon a housewife she usually expresses an 
intention to consult her husband before discussing the sub- 
ject. It would, therefore, seem best that the call be made 
when the head of the house is at home and at that period 
when he is likely to be in a receptive mood—obviously not 












































before he has had his dinner nor too soon after. In short, 
TELEPHONE CANVASS 
Name Present Customer? 
Ont +: 
Address oft Line 
Business Telephone No. 
CALLS 

Date Interviewed Result of Conversation Called by 

403 C38145 
Card for Recording Data as to Prospects. 

the call should be made at a reasonable interval after 
dinner. The time, too, should vary with the season of the 


year. In Brooklyn, we have chosen from 8 to 9 p. m., as 
the most desirable and have omitted Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays, thus far devoting two or three nights a week 
te the canvass. ; 

The start of the residence campaign is, of course, the 
making of the list of names, locations and telephone numbers. 
We take the ordinary telephone directory, first going 
through the letters in sequence as they occur, checking 
those who are present customers. As soon as each page 
in the directory is checked the detail is written on a card, 
a copy of which is shown herewith. 

It will be noted that this card gives the name, address, 
whether present customer or not, business or residence, 
whether on or off the line, the telephone number, and pro- 
vides separate columns showing the dates telephone calls 
are made, the person spoken with, the salesman calling, 
and the result of the conversation. After making this card 
out covering the present customer, the name is crossed off 
the telephone directory list and the sheet handed to a 
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clerk having in front of him a map of the company’s lines. 
This clerk notes on the telephone list beside each name 
whether the house is on or off the line. 

The telephone sheet is then sent back to the card clerk, 
who makes out the proper card, identical in all respects to 
the “present customer” card, except that the word “ no” 
is placed after word “customer” and a line drawn through 
the word “on” or “off,” according to the position of the 
telephone customer’s house with respect to the electric 
lighting company’s lines. These three sets of cards, pres- 
ent customers and non-customers on and off the line, are 
then sent to the district managers in territory indicated 
by the address on the cards. 


THE CALLING Work. 


In Brooklyn we divide the city into three districts, each 
under a district manager; the district manager sub-di- 
vides his territory into local areas each covered by a sales- 
man who is responsible for the development of his parti- 
cular field. 

On receipt of the cards by the district manager, they are 
sorted out and given to the salesmen concerned. The dis- 
trict manager then designates the particular nights in the 
week the various salesmen will work. 

Approaching a man by telephone should be done as tact- 
fully as soliciting in person. For example, in nine cases 
out of ten if an indiscreet salesman should call up a non- 
user of electric light on a hot summer evening with the 
query, “Do you want any electric light?” he would prob- 
ably receive a curt reply. In Brooklyn we have indicated 
to our salesmen the exact’ conversation we desire used. 
For example, in approaching a customer who has no elec- 
tric light service, the local salesman endeavors to include 
the name of a recent customer who has been added to our 
lines and who is a neighbor of the person called, and the 
conversation begins something as follows: 


This is Mr. , local representative of the Edison 
company. We are making a canvass of your street, 
have recently added Mr. to our lines, and desire 
to know whether you care to consider electric service 
similar to that of your neighbor. 


This form of opening conversation we use with people 
on the line who are not customers. 

To non-customers off the line the conversation begins as 
before, except that the local salesman states that we have 
had a number of requests to extend our lines along the 
street noted and would like to know whether the person 
called would be interested in joining with the others in a 
request to have the company extend its lines to give them 
service. 

So much for the non-user of electric light. With the 
present customer a little different tack is taken, the con- 
versation beginning as follows: 


This is Mr. , the local representative of the 
Edison company. We are making a telephone inquiry 
among our customers to ascertain whether the service 
is satisfactory in every respect, and we would like 
to receive any comment that you may care to make. 

As a rule the answer to the above inquiry is satisfactory. 


The agent then continues the conversation, having in mind 
some particular electrical appliance, according to the time 
of the year. For example, the conversation continues as 
follows: 


We are glad to hear the service is satisfactory. We 
have recently purchased a stock of new electric irons 
(here any other appliance can be named). Would you 
care to have us send you one on a thirty-day trial? 

This frequently results in the placing of some electrical 


appliance and the customer feels that the company is tak- 
ing an interest in his service. 

The natural question that immediately arises on reading 
the above is how the customer receives these telephones in- 
quiries. You may be surprised to know that in over 500 
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calls we have made to present and prospective electric 
light users, we have not received one discourteous reply 
or abusive criticism. 

RESULTS. 

The writer has in hand approximately 100 cards taken at 
random, not selected for display purposes, but actually 
indicative of the results so far secured. 

Here are the reports of two separate district managers 
on the results of one of their night’s work: 


Wes "CR awn ok love Oe eins coca e heaeees 61 
No enewer of GiecomWected ... «=... 2... 6. cceccccccds 29 
Froapccts tor Sestember st... oe ics ec cece ais 1 
Pe PEGONOEIS ooo iba oS ch Skee on beens 12 
era I eo ONS oares aisle, waladavenroxk 18 
MO) So a ok an et rice > vs Selee pinare nein 68 
Parties telephone disconnected, either temporarily 

ARIES F Aanene ener rarer reams oreo ra ee 10 

COE OP WORE BOE GSO | occ on ec eee sndavcccse 28 

Would not consider on account of expense; tenants 
Ge GO OE PNR og ono on co ciccee access 14 

Parties interested; requests to call in fall, about 
IN IN le crc Aa sig welcini eerie nesinioe hele miara 5 

Appointments or requests to call immediately...... 11 


The large number not answering is probably due to the 
extremely hot night driving the people out of doors. 

You may be interested in knowing some of the detail 
of the answers we have received. Here are some specific 
replies to our telephone inquiries: 

(1) Interested—requested agent to call. 
(2) Interested—Call about August 15. 








(3) Mr. — not at home—Mrs. requested that 
we call again. 
(4) Mr. stated that he had not given the matter 





any thought whatever, but would talk it over with 
his family and let us know later. 

(5) Mr. was not in, but Dr. the druggist, 
who is a customer of the company at this address, 
said he would talk to Mr. about the matter 
and do all he could to get him to install lights 
upstairs, and requested that I have an agent call. 

(6) Mr. was not at home. Mrs. stated 
they did not own house and would not consider. 

(7) Mr. stated he did not own house, but 
would use service if landlord wired. Requested 
to have agent call at his New York office, 
street, any morning after July 4. 

(8) Mr. not at home. Sister stated that her 
father owned the house and that she did not think 
they would do anything, as the neighborbood was 
getting to be very poor. 

(a) Telephone number changed. Mr. , at No. 
——— avenue. Using Edison service—no com- 
plaint to make; well satisfied; has no trouble get- 
ting new lamps; desires nothing additional at pres- 
ent; invited customer to office to see washing ma- 
chine, fans and heating appliances. 

(b) Not in; may be interested; call in a day or two 
between 9 and 10. 

(c) Called this party twice: boy answered each time; 
called him last night; states he had a light a year 
ago; too expensive; don’t want it; however, is will- 
ing to have agent call June 28, 3:30 p. m. 

(d) Not interested in having house wired; may want 
power later in Fort Hamilton; will call at office 
next week or make appointment. 

(e) . Does not own house and will not consider light. 

(f) Going away—will not wire now. However, is 
willing to have agent call with contractor and con- 
tractor to submit estimate. 

It should be noted in considering the above reports that 
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the main object the telephone canvass seeks to do is to 
interest the party called. We have additional data along 
this line, but the above will be sufficient to indicate the 
general initial results. 

We have not yet carried the store campaign far enough 
to present any data as to its value. 

The telephone canvass was established primarily for 
residence use, largely because of the difficulty of getting 
in touch with the head of the house in the day time and the 
undesirability of approaching a business man at his office 
during business hours regarding service at his home. 


CoNCLUSION. 


We have been carrying on this campaign less than three 
months, yet from the results secured in this short time we 
are satisfied that the telephone canvass will prove an effec- 
tive method of securing business. We have already closed 
a number of contracts because of it and have awakened 
a very considerable interest among many prospects which 
is sure to eventually result in an increased business. It 
will be noted, from the reports submitted, that of the total 
telephone conversations, over 30 per, cent. have resulted 
in requests for immediate call, and the indications are that 
at least one-third of these calls result in contracts closed. 

Sometimes indirect results are secured. Through resi- 
dence calls we have developed two very good prospects 
which are likely to result in the closing down of indepen- 
dent power plants. The calling on present customers has 
been particularly satisfactory, not only in adding appliances 
of additional lighting to our circuits, but in bringing up and 
adjusting numerous little misunderstandings regarding 
lamps supplied, billing methods, etc., thus increasing the 
number of satisfied customers. 





Some Effective Newspaper Display Advertising at Janes- 
ville, Wis., by Independent Company. 


Richard Valentine, general manager of the Rock County 
(Independent) Telephone Co., Janesville, Wis., is a great 
believer in the efficacy of newspaper advertising. TELE- 
PHONY has already reproduced some of Mr. Valentine’s 
display advertisements, and its readers have a clear idea of 
the way in which he gets them up. 

A recent full page in one of the local papers tears the 
main head: “The value of your telephone is in the number 
you can reach.” The sub-head following goes on: “We 
have 2,230 telephones, double the number of our competi- 
tor.” After showing the exact distribution of these tele- 
phones, by city wards and rural districts, the pertinent 
‘question is asked: “Who is responsible for the exceptional 
telephone conditions of Janesville and vicinity?” And it is 
answered as follows: 

Let us go back into history. Twelve years ago there 
were in Janesville 327 telephones. Such a thing as a 
farm telephone was unknown until the Rock County 
lines became operative. The rate for residence tele- 
phone individual line was $3 per month; business tele- 
phone $4 per month. The service, mind you, was lim- 
ited to 327 telephones. The Rock County Telephone 
Co. appeared upon the field and found profit in the tele- 
phone business at one-half the rate in force at that 
time, and later, by adopting the party line service, the 
residenr= rate was reduced to $1 per month. 

From the few telephones total of twelve years ago, 
the Rock County company now shows a net list of 
2,230. There is one point demonstrated clearly in this 
rapid growth—people will not stand for exorbitant 
prices in telephone service any more than in any other 
‘necessary expense. Neither will they brook monopoly. 
‘The Rock County Telephone Co. is entirely responsible 
for the exceedingly fair conditions of today; the present 
unexcelled telephone service. 

Another and smaller advertisement in a later paper bears 
the head. “Same old story!” It quotes from a Salt Lake 
‘paper an account of the indignation inspired by the re- 
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cently attempted raise in rates by the Rocky Mountain 
Bell, concluding with the phrase: “There is nothing like 
a monopoly when it comes to ‘soaking it’ to the public.” 

It is a certainty that the telephone using public of Janes- 
ville is not to be allowed to forget whence its benefits 
arose in the telephone business, nor that competition is the 
sovereign remedy for telephone ills. 





Wisconsin Commission Allows Rate Increase. 

The Pewaukee-Sussex Telephone Co. made application 
to have the business-house telephone rate raised from $15 
to $24 per year. The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
raised the rate to $18. 


How a Wireless Antenna Looks From Below. 

A subscriber to TELEPHONY sent in the picture here 
reproduced, which, from a _ photographer’s standpoint, 
might be called a freak view. It is, however, a very clear 
reproduction of the main features of a very tall pole on 
the Pacific Coast, which is used as the antenna for the 




















An Antenna Built at Low First Cost. 


transmission of wireless messages. There are now a con- 
siderable number wireless stations along the Coast, and 
among them practically every known type of construction 
is represented, ranging from the simple form here shown 
to the most elaborate structural steel poles set in concrete. 





Iowa-Hilton Telephone Directory. 

On the directory of the Iowa-Hilton Telephone Co., of 
Conroy, lowa, are found the advertisements of five of the 
leading business houses of that place. This is noteworthy 
because it is so unusual to find advertisements on a one- 
page directory. Mr. John Ahrens, Jr., secretary of the 
company, in reply to a query about this point, says, “The 
175 directories cost us $12.50, which was paid by those 
whose advertisements appear on the sheet. It was only 
a few hours’ work to solicit them.” 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


What is Wrong With the $12 Farm Rate? 

I am heartily in accord with the spirit and the letter of your 
recent article relative to the inadequacy of the $12-a-year rate 
for farmer service. Furthermore, I think something should be 
done more than is now being done, to bring about the neces- 
sary change. 

Public sentiment must be changed first of all. But that is 
no easy task. And, back of that there must be a change in 
the manner of conversation of some telephone managers before 
much can be done concerning public opinion. I know a very 
sensible manager who still argues that his plant, which cov- 
ers a county and is more than half rural, is making a 10 per 
cent profit on a $12 rate. 

However, he will soon have to face the problem of rebuild- 
ing his rural lines. Then he will probably change his mind. 

In my every-day work I am now meeting the officers of 
farmers’ mutual companies, some of which began by supply- 
ing what they call rented telephones to non-members at fifty 
cents a month, and assessing themselves at fifteen cents a 
month per member, and are now assessing themselves as mem- 
bers on a fifty-cent a month basis, with a fifteen-dollar a year 
vate for “renting” telephone patrons; and they totally ignore 
interest on investment. ; 

The demand, also, for the $15-a-year rate is increasing be- 
cause there have been some special assessments besides these 
made regularly each month; and, the wary farmer, when he 
moves from one locality to another, often prefers to be a 
“renter” of telephone service as the surest way of protecting 
himself against these special assessments. The wary farmer 
also figures that his work is worth something and that his 
investment in his “share” of telephone stock actually means 
about 8 per cent on the amount of actual cash plus the value 
of his volunteered work. He concludes, therefore, that he can 
stand anywhere from $4 to $6 per year more than the members 
are paying for rural service and still play even as to actual 
cost, to say nothing of dodging the many all-day and all-night 
meetings which the rural members attend. 

Of course, this is not true of those localities where the 
farmers have never had any experience in the actual work- 
ings of a mutual company. Neither is it true of the communi- 
ty where the people have had nothing more reliable in the 
way of information than the glowing promises of the pro- 
moter, who, while exaggerating the prospective profits, is dis- 
poing of rather than adding to his own investment in the busi- 
ness. 

Very few of us who manage the smaller exchanges (averag- 
ing 500 to 1,000 telephones to the exchange) have ever 
seriously tried to figure out our actual cost of operation 
unless a commission or some other external influence has 
prescribed the form for figuring and turned on the power 
to compel us to do the figuring. 

Since reading your editorial I have investigated concerning 
my own and a half dozen neighboring exchanges, and I find 
the actual cost of operation per telephone varies from the 
highest of the group where it is $11.64 a year to the lowest 
where it is $6.96 a year. And this is without anything for de- 
preciation for keeping up the service to the patron,—which 
should be, at least, $4 a year, for each telephone. It is also 
without anything for dividends to keep up the necessary finan- 
cial standing,—which should be, at least, $4 a year more. 

These exchanges are all in what might be called rural com- 
munities. Good construction cannot cost less than $50 a tele- 
phone. Eight per cent for depreciation and eight per cent 
for profit or interest on dividends makes a fixed charge of 
$8 per year. And here when you have, from actual experience, 
an average operating cost varying from $7.00 a year to 
$11.64 a year. 
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Of course there are companies that will say: “We will take 
care of depreciation from time to time as we may need to, and 
we will not have anything to do with your $4 a year item for 
depreciation.” Others say: “We don’t figure anything on our 
investment” and that cuts down the figures $8.00 a year; it 
may cut down the “figures,” but it does not cut down the 
“cost” one cent. 

In like manner others will say they can show lower operat- 
ing figures,—which they will proceed to do by leaving out their 
taxes, and by leaving out their donations to the W. R. C.’s 
cook book, their subscription to the band concerts in the park, 
their free telephone in the W. C. T. U. hall, and a dozen other 
items of greater proportions. 

I know one company, whose manager has rendered service 
as a construction foreman, that was worth and should have 
been paid for at $100 a month or $1.20 a year for every one 
of the 1,000 telephones. But he owned half the exchange, 
charged not a cent for his labor as boss nor for his working 
all day outside. Neither did he charge anything for working 
until ten o’clock every evening to keep up his office work. 

But, like the mule which the darkey was training to feed 
on shavings, this wonderful man committed suicide. He killed 
himself under the impossible burden of trying to prove that he 
was not mistaken when he first estimated his low yearly cost 
rate for telephone service. 

It is this persistent effort on the part of so many to perpetu- 
ate the erroneous assumption of low cost that makes your 
work of enlightenment concerning the $12 rate such an up- 
hill task. But go to it. Those who are indifferent and those 
who think otherwise now will “come out” later. Yours is a 
rising star as long as you proceed’in the direction of the edi- 
torial to which I. have referred. 

General Manager. 





Finding Direction by a Watch. 
By H. P. Fairman. 

Men engaged in telephone field work often have occasion 
to draw a sketch of lines, and show compass points in 
their proper relation to an existing or proposed lead. The 
need of a more accurate method than a mere guess with 
the position of the sun as a rough guide was brought to 

















A Practical Man’s Substitute for a Compass. 


my attention when two sketches of the same piece of line, 
including two corners were presented by different in- 
spectors. There were slight differences in detail, but the 
most striking variation was that the two reports of the 
direction of the line did not agree by almost 90 degrees. 

If it is possible to see the sun one requires only a watch 
to locate the compass points within a very near degree of 
accuracy. The method is simple. 

Hold the watch face up and turn it so that the hour 
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hand will point toward the sun. An imaginary line from 
the center post to the edge of the dial at a point half-way 
between the hour hand and 12 or meridian point, will extend 
directly south. The reason for this is simple. The earth 
turns 180 degrees while the hour hand travels 360 degrees. 
Therefore the sun’s relation to the meridian changes one- 
half as fast as the hour. hand’s relation to the meridian of 
the dial. At 10 a. m., therefore, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, the hour hand must travel 60 degrees to reach its 
southern point, while the sun must travel but 30 degrees. 
Therefore, during the forenoon a point on the circumfer- 
ence of the dial half-way between the point indicated by 
the hour hand and 12 will indicate the point where the sun 
will be. During the forenoon the point where the sun was 
at noon, will be shown in the same way, when the hour 
hand is directed toward the sun when the observation is 
made. 

This method is not absolutely accurate to the minute, 
but it can be relied upon more thoroughly than the needle 
of a cheap compass. 

The following comment by Philip Fox, professor of 
astronomy at Northwestern University, confirms its relia- 
bility: 

“The simple method of determining the south point by 
a watch is approximately correct. If the earth’s axis were 
perpendicular to the earth’s orbit, so that the equator and 
ecliptic coincided, and if the orbit were circular so that the 
earth moved with uniform velocity about the sun, then the 
daily motion of the sun would be uniform and would coin- 
cide at all times with the fictitious sun whose theoretical 
position regulates our clocks. If this were the case then 
this device for determining orientation would be correct. 
As it is, the fictitious sun is sometimes ahead of and some- 
times behind the real sun. The difference is called the 
‘Equation of Time,’ and is given for each day in the Nautical 
Almanac, and the amount of this error enters into the 
determination. The Equation of Time may be as high as 
15 minutes of time in February and November. The maxi- 
mum error in determining the south point disregarding the 
Equation of Time could scarcely be higher than 3 or 4 
degrees. 





Lamp Flashed by Plug Seat Installation Defect. 
The supervisory lights on one of our trunks would flash in, 
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Relay Circuit Closed Through Accidental Ground. 


then go out. This would occur only when the trunk was at 
rest, and never when in service. 

The trunk uses a three-conductor cord, of which the sleeve, 
or supervisory strand, goes back through a relay to battery. 
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The nature of the trouble suggested that the sleeve was get- 
ting a temporary ground somewhere. Inspection for loose bits 
of solder or wire was a failure. 

One day when the lights remained burning long enough for 
me to reach the board I found that upon picking the cord up 
the light would go out; upon putting the cord down, the light 
would appear. By listening closely I could hear the metal 
sleeve of the plug scrape some metal. 

Getting down under the key shelf, I saw that the washer “A” 
was resting against the metal base of the key shelf, this metal 
base being grounded upon the frame of the switchboard. On 
removing the screw which held washer “A” in position, I found 
that this screw had been set at an angle, so that the tip of the 
screw protruded through the side of the plug-socket. 

Whenever the plug was resting so that the sleeve came in 
contact with the tip of the screw the ground through the screw, 
washer metal base and frame would pull the relay up, lighting 
the supervisory light. Jay W. Hache. 





Signal for Rectifier Panels. 
It is generally known about mercury arc rectifiers that if 
the current varies a great deal the circuit breaker will oper- 
ate when an overload is reached, and the tube will go out 
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Alarm Circuit for Mercury Arc Rectifier. 


when the alternating current gets too low. If someone is 
near the panel all the time it can easily be watched, but 
when this is impossible it often happens that the tube will 
go out and not be noticed until some one happens to go 
near the panel again. I have noticed several alarm devices 
in use in different exchanges, but they all possessed the 
drawback that they had an auxiliary switch to stop the 
alarm from ringing when not charging. To overcome this 
I designed the circuit here shown. It has the advantage 
over most alarms that it does not depend upon closing any 
switches or devices for its operation other than those which 
have to be closed to start the charging. 

The dotted line on the diagram shows the additional 
wiring needed. Springs A can be found around any ex- 
change and are fastened on the back of the circuit breaker 
on the rectifier panel. To fasten them one needs to bore 
a hole about % in. deep in the slate and plug it with wood. 
The long spring has a little piece of soft iron soldered to 
it. This acts as an armature. Relay B can be any kind 
of a relay as long as it is of over 500 ohms resistance. It 
has two contacts normally open. These operate the alarm, 
which can be either a vibrating bell or any other device 


that is handy. 


When the batteries are to be charged the charging switch 
on the power panel is thrown in. This will operate relay 
B, which in turn will ring the alarm. As soon as the recti- 
fier tube is started the charging current will flow through 
the circuit breaker and springs A will break the contact. 
This will cut battery off relay B and stop the alarm from 
ringing. If the tube goes out springs A will close and start 
the alarm. If the circuit breaker kicks out the operation 
will be the same. 


Aberdeen, S. D. John E. Ostline. 








Train Announcing System at Enie’s Jersey City Terminal 


Intercommunicating Telephones Combined with a Record and Timing Service in a System Applicable to Any Large 
Terminal—Trafhc Figures Show Possibilities of the Plan—Details of Record System Which 
Is a Credit to Ingenuity of Its Designers 


By John W. Barney 


One of the urgent problems confronting railroad com- 
panies operating large terminals or having occasion to 
handle the morning and night tidal flow of commuters in 
the suburban territory near the large cities, is the safe and 
rapid handling of a large number of trains entering and 
leaving these stations. The handling of trains in the ter- 
minal yard and for such a point out as is beyond what 
may be called, in homely phrase, the neck of the bottle, 
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Punching Registers and Time Stamps. 


is sometimes vested in a train director who has under his 
command towermen operating main line switches and sig- 
nals as far as the congested zone may extend. From them 
he receives reports of train movements, particularly of ar- 
riving trains, and to them he gives directions concerning 
departing trains. The telephone has played an important 
part in communications of this nature, but the exigencies 
of the service have called for an additional system which 
can give an immediate signal and a visible record. 

The Erie Railroad at its Jersey City terminal handles a 
heavy suburban traffic, both from its main line and its 
several branches. The road is now transporting an aver- 
age of 69,046 passengers daily, of whom the majority are 
commuters. Before the completion of the four-track cut 
through the Bergen Hill, now known as the Bergen Arch- 
way, freight traffic was suspended during the rush hours 
and both tracks through the tunnel were used for inward 
traffic in the morning and for outward traffic at night. 

The four-track cut extends from the grade of the old 
tracks at the west end of the Erie’s Bergen tunnel to a 
point just south of the east portal of the old tunnel. The 
cut is 4,400 feet long through solid blue trap rock, of which 
500,000 cubic yards were excavated. The cut is 58 feet 
wide at grade and of a depth varying from 45 to 85 feet. 
It parallels the old tunnel and, as it approaches the east 
end, rises high above the tunnel grade in order to clear 
the tracks of the New Jersey Connecting Railroad, running 
north and south along the eastern face of the Bergen Hill. 
From the east end of the Archway the line is continued by 
a four-track steel viaduct to the main yard near Jersey 
avenue. Including approaches, the Bergen Archway cost 
$5,000,000. 

The traffic through the Archway consists of 277 regular 


trains a day, 139 out and 138 in, exclusive of switching 
movements, with a maximum density of 33 train move- 
ments in the hour between 8 and 9 a. m. The total number 
of movements per day in this terminal area is approxi- 
mately 1,000, requiring 9,732 lever movements a day, the 
maximum number in an hour being 617, between 5 and 6 
p. m., or one every 5.83 seconds. The lever movements 
will easily average three per train before the road move- 
ment begins. Trains leaving Jersey City are kicked into 
the station platform tracks by a switch engine which then 
has to pull out to make way for the road engine which is 
backed down. 

Beside the main line trains there are branch line trains 
over the Newark branch, New York and Greenwood Lake, 
New Jersey and New York and Northern Railroad of New 
Jersey, and to these will be added this fall the New York, 
Susquehanna and Western, now using the Pennsylvania 
tracks from Marion inward, a change which will add about 
45 trains daily. The signal blocks through the rock cut 
are short, and separate signal bridges are provided for 
indications to the traffic in opposite directions. Already 
the demands of the traffic are so great that during the rush 
hours of the morning the three southerly tracks through 
the cut are used for incoming trains while in the late 
afternoon the three northerly tracks are similarly surren- 
dered to outgoing trains. 

Before the Bergen Archway was opened, a simple train 
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Installation with Sending Keys at Terminal Tower, 





announcing system was in use for giving notice of the 
approach of trains. It consisted of a needle pointing on a 
disk face to the nine digits and operated synchronously 
between Bergen tower at the west end of the tunnel, the 
Grove street tower in the Jersey City yard and the ter- 
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minal tower at the foot of Pavonia avenue. To each of 
these numerals an arbitrary significance was assigned and 
it became the duty of the towermen to pay sharp attention 
to the disk, as no record was made and one train followed 
so close upon the heels of the preceding that it was easy, 
by a slight lapse of attention, to miss entirely the notifica- 
tion of a train. 

This service had been in operation for more than ten 
years. Besides the liability of missing an announcement, 
this reporting system was incapable of indicating the class 
of trains or the branch line from which it came, and could 
not distinguish in its indications between empty engine 
and passenger train movements, nor indicate the track on 
which the train was approaching. When, last summer, the 
Erie opened its four-track cut, it was evident that the old 
announcing system had reached the limit of its usefulness, 
as it could not give the indications desired. It was also 
considered necessary, in planning the new system, to obtain 
a record of all signals given of train movements, in case 
the operator should be momentarily absent or his attention 
should be diverted. 

The towers used in the train-announcing system are the 
principal interlocking towers at Bergen, or the west end 
of the Archway and tunnel, the Grove street tower in the 
intermediate position and the terminal tower, the location 
of the train director. The towers are new concrete block 
structures, the older towers with manual interlocking hav- 
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direction on any of the four tracks, the operator in the 
Grove Street tower having control of the signals on each 
of these tracks, by levers so arranged that, if a track is un- 
occupied through the cut, he may change its direction of 
traffic. To change the direction of traffic on any track all 
signals are first put in the “stop” position and the signals 
for the reverse direction are then cleared. 

In the new announcing service the Terminal tower and 
the Bergen tower announce to each other direct, and the 
instruments in the Grove Street tower are cut in in series, 
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Perforated and Dated Tape Record. 


so that the Grove Street operator receives the announce- 
ments at the same time as either the terminal or Bergen 
tower. The Grove Street operator is thus enabled to keep 
fully posted in regard to impending train movements and 
is expected to keep this information in mind in order not 
to allow freight train or switch engine movements in front 
of approaching trains. 

With the object of retaining a visible record of announce- 
ments sent it was decided to use a tape register and, for 
clearness of record a punching register was chosen. In 
order, again, to avoid the necessity of keeping a sheet, an 
automatic time stamp was included in the equipment, to 
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Train Announcing Circuit Used in Association with Intercommunicating Telephone at Jersey City. 


ing been abandoned when the electro-pneumatic system was 
installed. 

As the announcing system furnishes the intelligence by 
which the operation of the block signaling and interlocking 
systems is governed, some outline of these latter-named 
systems may be timely. The interlocking provides com- 
plete signal protection for train movements in either 


indicate the hour and minute, on the same strip of tape 
on which the announcements were reco:d.d. This does 
not prevent the keeping of a separate sheet where such 
may be found desirable, but it authenticates the time 
record on such a sheet. So long as matters are proceeding 
on regular schedule the Grove Street operator does not 
change the routing of any incoming train. The Terminal 
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Director, having received information as to the character 
of the train knows the station track to which it should be 
sent. If, for any reason, he desires to place the train on 
a track other than that customarily assigned to it, he may 
direct Grove Street, by telephone, to assign to the incoming 
train such different route through the yard as he may elect 
in order to facilitate the movements at his own station. 
Notice of the coming train is also given in ample season to 
allow the station master to dispose his station forces so as 





W. H. Willis, Signal Engineer, Erie Railroad. 


to care properly for passengers and baggage from the 
arriving trains. 

Aside from traffic originating in Jersey City, the Erie’s 
outbound passengers are received from three sources; the 
Company’s two ferries from Chambers and Twenty-third 
Streets and from the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad 
Company’s tunnels connecting with Cortlandt Street and 
with Broadway and Thirty-third Street. The Assistant 
Stationmaster is at the focal point of an extensive system 
of telephone and visible signal communication with all 
these points, the system also comprehending the fullest 
notification in the general waiting room and to passengers 
arriving by the subway trains, of the readiness and impend- 
ing departure of trains. The Assistant Stationmaster also 
gives notification to leave to the waiting train by a system 
of train-gate lights. 

The announcing system proper comes into operation 
when the conductor, having received from the Assistant’ 
Stationmaster the leaving signal by the train-gate light, 
signals by a push-button the terminal tower that he is ready 
to leave. The terminal tower on receipt of this notification 
arranges a route for the train, the semaphore indicating 
when it is to move, and the terminal tower announces its 
coming to Grove Street and Bergen. 

The terminal tower, situated just West of the end of the 
train shed is about the busiest place in the system. The an- 
nouncing apparatus is assembled on the director’s desk as 
shown in the accompanying view. Directly in front of the 
operator is a set of 28 Gill automatic calling keys arranged 
in a sloping panel, for the train-indicating system. By 
these the operator signals to the Grove Street and Bergen 
towers the branch of the road for which a train is bound 
and the track on which it is running. The calling key is a 
simple circuit breaker, driven by clockwork mechanism, 
with the combination or circuit breaker wheel so cut as to 
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give differing current impulses for each key. In order to 
obviate conversation in announcing trains and also to pro- 
cure a record, a system of code signals was devised, each 
combination indicating not only the origin or destination 
of the train by branches, but also the track it will occupy. 
The code system is thus operative in both directions. In 
this 1 means a main line train, 2 a Northern of New Jersey, 
3 a Newark branch, 4 an Orange branch, 5 a New York 
& Greenwood Lake, 6 New Jersey & New York, or Hacken- 
sack train and 7 is at present used for special trains. The 
four main tracks are numbered, 1 to 4. The four horizontal 
lines of keys on the desk represent the four main tracks 
through the cut, and the seven verbal rows the seven divis- 
ions noted. If the operator at the terminal tower has just 
established a route over track 3 for an outgoing Hacken- 
sack train, he will give a quarter turn to the key in the 
sixth vertical column and the third horizontal row, which 
will give the code signal 6-3, by means to be described. 
The terminal tower operator has three pairs of connecting 
cords equipped with listening and double ringing keys and 
cut-out drops are provided. Both a breast type transmitter 
and a transmitter arm are provided, the arm being normally 
connected to the connecting cords. Battery cut-off keys 
are furnished for each set and also switching keys to con- 
nect the transmitter arm to the keys associated with the 
telephone lines. The ringing equipment consists of a four- 
bar hand generator mounted in a box attached to the desk 
with a switching key to provide for battery ringing. 

The direction and announcement of outgoing trains is 
manifestly only half the work of the announcing and inter- 
locking system at the terminal tower. The operator at the 
Bergen tower, with an equipment of calling keys similar to 
that described, is also sending by them announcements of 
incoming trains. These impulses are received on the relay 
which controls the register shown in the view at the right 
of the desk and which perforates the record tape. The 
punchings fall into a glass cup and the tape, as it is fed 
through, shows clearly, first the division designation and 
then, after a space, the number of the track on which it is 
running. The tape passes first through the jaws of a time 
stamp. The clock shown over the center of the desk 
changes the time wheel in this stamp every minute, but the 
stamp is operated only after a record is made. An extra 
contact on the register then actuates the time stamp which 
gives a printed record of the month, day, year, hour and 
minute follows immediately after the perforated record of 
the train. The tape on the way to the automatic take-up 
reel on the left passes through a slide with an open face. 
This slide is long enough to show two or more records at 
once, and on them a check mark may be made as their indi- 
cations are attended to. The necessary directions to the 
levermen attending the interlocking machine are given 
orally, by the Director. 

The apparatus in the Grove Street tower, the interme- 
diate station, is shown in the photographic view and is in- 
dicated in the diagram. It is essentially in duplicate as to 
receiving equipment, but has no sending keys. The tele- 
phone equipment is the same as at the terminal tower save 
that a transmitter arm only is provided without the breast 
set. Between the terminal tower and Grove Street an 
extensive freight and switching movement from the yards 
North and South of the main tracks comes in and is handled 
from this tower. The tape punching register, time stamp, 
observation slide and tape-up reel will be noted in dupli- 
cate at this tower, the upper equipment being the Jersey 
City to Bergen record and the lower the Bergen-Jersey 
City line. The clock controls both time stamps. 

The equipment at the Bergen tower is a duplicate of that 
at the terminal tower, the operator’s set and ringing equip- 
ment being identical with that described. The circuit ar- 
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rangement for the announcing system between the three 
towers is shown in the accompanying diagram. 

Storage batteries furnish the current for the announcing 
system as well as for the block signaling installation. The 
batteries are arranged in duplicate, so that one set of bat- 
teries at each location may be charged while the other set 
is being discharged. The cells or batteries are arranged in 
multiple at each point in sufficient numbers so that each 
series of batteries will have nearly the same rate of dis- 
charge and therefore all cells of the system will be ready 
for charging at the same time. 

The automatic signals are controlled by a polarized 
wireless circuit. The track relays and track battery feed at 
each point are interchanged when the lever controlling the 
direction of traffic is reversed. By doing this the polarized 
system may be used without any line wires for controlling 
the distant signals. The lever for change in the direction of 
traffic cannot be thrown if there is a train between the out- 
bound signals at Grove Street and the inbound signals, 
at Bergen. The control adopted for the block signals 
allows the maximum number of train movements in the 
direction of traffic established. It is thus possible to have 
an outbound train in each of the five blocks, on any of the 
four tracks between the interlockings when the traffic is 
set up for running between Grove Street and Bergen, and 
an inbound train in each of the four blocks when the traffic 
is set up for running between Bergen and Grove Street. 
In previous practice of this nature it has been the custom 
to make one block of the system when the traffic was 
reversed. 

The interlocking system at this terminal comprises a 
total of 130 active levers, with spaces for the future ad- 
dition of 41 levers as they may be required. The largest 
machine is at the Jersey City terminal tower. This has a 
95-lever frame, with 39 levers for the control of 28 switches, 
two derails, 19 sets of double-slip switches with movable 
point frogs, and 31 levers for the control of 58 signals, 
with 25 spaces for future use. The Grove Street interlock- 
ing has 20 levers for 18 switches, one derail and eight sets 
of double-clip switches with movable frogs, 14 levers for 
39 signals and nine spaces for future use. Four levers are 
provided in this tower for the control of the direction of 
traffic between Grove Street and Bergen, by means of 
which the operator can move traffic in either direction 
desired. The Bergen tower has 11 levers controlling 19 
switches, one derail, and two movable point frogs, with 11 
levers for 37 signals and seven spaces in reserve. 

In order to reduce to the fewest possible number the 
crossings of passenger trains in the terminal yard, the 
various branch line trains are normally sent into the train 
shed tracks in a position corresponding to that part of the 
territory from which they approach. Thus the Newark 
branch trains, which approach from the most Southerly of 
the converging tracks at the Bergen tower, take the South- 
erly platform trecks at the terminal, or those nearest 
Pavonia Avenue, the Greenwood Lake trains are the next 
northerly, and so on until the Northern of New Jersey 
trains are found in the extreme northerly position. 

The electrical details of the train announcing system 
were devised by the United States Electric Company of 
New York, to meet the requirements of Mr. W. H. Willis, 
Signal Engineer of the Erie Railroad. The announcing 
service has been in satisfactory operation for several 
months, and while the conditions and requirements of a 
service of this nature necessarily vary with the physical 
details of the terminals, the principles upon which this in- 
stallation has been developed are considered to be generally 
applicable, and the Erie equipment has presented for solu- 
tion practically all the problems of an engineering nature 
which are likely to arise in an installation of this character. 
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Erection of a 120 Foot Wooden Pole in Michigan. 

Foreman D. Zimmer of the Ann Arbor Railroad Company 
had charge of the erection of an extremely high wireless 
telephone pole at Manistique, Mich. 

This pole was purchased from the National Pole Co., of 
Escanaba. It was 120 ft. long. Shipment was made on 
three cars to the point of erection, and the stick was placed 
in position in about 45 minutes after the foundations were 
completed and temporary work done. The pole is set in a 
5 ft. conerete base, about 8 ft. deep with four concrete 
anchors possibly 50 ft. away from the center of pole. One- 
half inch cables run to the anchors, one set being carried 
from the top of the pole, and the other set from the center. 

The erection of this pole was accomplished by the use 
of a single “gin” pole, 50 ft. high with a single line from 
the top of this pole hitched to within about 48 ft. of the 
bottom of the pole to be erected. On account of the excess 
of the diameter of the pole at the base over that of the top, 
the bottom was so much heavier that it did not have to be 
anchored. A line was run hrough the sheave top of the 
“gin” pole, and from there to a switching engine, which 
did the pulling. From the time the start was made until 
the pole was upright was a little less than five minutes. 
About 40 minutes more was spent in fastening the guys. 

The superintendent of the Ann Arbor Railroad Co. and 
steamship lines, who furnished the above data, also reports 
that just previously the Ann Arbor road had erected a 
steel tower at Frankfort for its wireless station, which is 
150 ft. high from the ground and stands on a hill 175 ft. 
above the lake, making the top of the mast 325 ft. from the 
water. This, he believes, is the highest tower 
to this use on the Great Lakes. This tower was put up 
in about 5 days. 
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New Decalogue Evolved by English Writer, on Which 
Hang All the Laws and Profits of Business. 

A contributor to Tit-Bits (London) has evolved a new busi- 
ness decalogue, which runs as follows: 

1. Thou shalt not wait for something to turn up, but thou 
shalt pull off thy coat and go to work that thou mayest pros- 
per in thy affairs and make the word “failure” spell “suc- 
cess.” 

2. Thou shalt not be content to go about thy business look- 
ing like a loafer, for thou shouldst know that thy personal 
appearance is better than a letter of recommendation. 

3. Thou shalt not try to make excuses, nor shalt thou say 
to those who chide thee, “I didn’t think.” 

4. Thou shalt not wait to be told what thou shalt do, nor 
in what manner thou shalt do it, for thus may thy days be 
long in the job which fortune hath given thee. 

5. Thou shalt not fail to maintain thine own integrity, nor 
shalt thou be guilty of anything that will lessen thy good re- 
spect for thyself. 

6. Thou shalt not covet the other fellow’s job, nor his 
salary, nor the position that he hath gained by his own hard 
labor. 

7. Thou shalt not fail to live within thy income, nor shalt 
thou contract any debts when thou canst not see thy way 
clear to pay them. 

8. Thou shalt not be afraid to blow thine own horn, for 
he who failest to blow his own horn at the proper occasion 
findest nobody standing ready to blow it for him. 

9. Thou shalt not hesitate to say “No” when tiou mean- 
est “No,” nor shalt thou fail to remember that there are 
times when it is unsafe to bind thyself by a hasty judgment. 

10. Thou shalt give every man a square deal. This is the 
last and great commandment, and there is no other like unto it. 
Upon this commandment hang all the law and profits of the 
business world. 












Construction of Permission to Traction Company. 

Tke electric line running through this county has a 
right of way both from the farmers and the county 
supervisors. It has a line of telephones that it has 
always used for its own purposes. Now it is connect- 
ing up some farmer lines and is going to put in an ex- 
change for the purpose of switching from one farm 
line to the other. We are afraid it will branch out and 
establish a line in the village as well. We do not want 
this outside competition. Please advise us as quickly 

as possible what right a traction company has to do a 

telephone business. It seems to us that it is a pretty 

dangerous proposition for subscribers on account of 
the possibility of contacts. 

A deed to a water company having no right in its cor- 
porate capacity to operate a telegraph and telephone line 
except as incidental to its business as a water company, in 
which is a grant of a right of way for the laying of water 
pipes “with the right to set up, operate and maintain a tele- 
graph or telephone line there,” has been construed as im- 
posing on the land in question only the burden resulting 
from such lines as might be reasonably adequate for the 
purpose of constructing and maintaining the pipe lines au- 
thorized by the grant. Such a grant has been held to be 
not broad enough to confer on a telephone company, hold- 
ing under assignment from the water company, a right to 
use such right of way for the maintenance of a commercial 
telephone line. Northeastern Telephone Co. vs. Hepburn, 
76 N. J. Eq., 657; 69 At., 249. From this decision it fol- 
lows that a traction company having a franchise to erect 
and operate such line for its own purpose cannot do a 
commercial telephone business, either large or small. 





Selection or Route is Evidence of Its Necessity. 

The Statutes of Washington authorize condemnation pro- 
ceedings when a court or judge shall be satisfied by com- 
petent proof that the property sought to be taken is nec- 
essary. Under this law it is held that the adoption in good 
faith by a telegraph company of a route for a line is con- 
clusive on a question of necessity, but not as to the neces- 
sity for taking any specific lands. In such proceedings the 
selection of the route, in the absence of clear evidence to 
the contrary, exclusively established necessity. The con- 
demning party need not show an absolute necessity for 
the taking, a reasonable necessity being sufficient. So 
holds the Supreme Court of Washington in a recent case 
brought by the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. against the 
Superior Court of Grant County. The Grant County Court 
dismissed the action on the ground that it was npt sat- 
isfied from the evidence that the land sought to be appro- 
priated was required and necessary for the purpose of the 
enterprise. The supreme court held that the superior court 
had properly dismissed the petition because it was satisfied 
that a more direct, equally feasible, less expensive line, 
less damaging to the land, and equally meeting the neces- 
sities of the company was proved. State vs. Superior 
Court, 116 Pacific, 855. 





Exclusive Franchises in Nebraska Cities. 

It has been held by the Supreme Court of Nebraska that 
the legislature of that state has not authorized cities and 
villages of less than 5,000 inhabitants to grant exclusive 
franchises to telephone companies to erect and maintain 
poles and wires, and a general telephone system upon the 
streets and allevs and within the corporate limit of such 
cities and villages. The question arose in a suit by William 
C. May against the City of Gothenburg to enjoin the mayor 
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of the city from signing and the clerk of the city from 
publishing an order granting telephone rights to the Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Telephone Co. The plaintiff also asked for 
an injunction to restrain the city from passing any ordi- 
nance authorizing anybody to erect or maintain a telephone 
system in the city for local telephone purposes. The plain- 
tiff based his right to an injunction on a franchise given 
him in 1907 purporting to grant “the exclusive use of the 
streets and alleys of the Village of Gothenburg.” The 
court denied the petition for an injunction, holding that 
the legislature may by general law authorize cities and 
villages to grant exclusive franchises to public service cor- 
porations, but that cities and villages cannot grant such 
franchises unless expressly authorized by the legislature to 
do so. May vs. City of Gothenburg, 130 N. W., 566. 


Transfer of All Property Includes Franchise. 


When the — Telephone Co. here went into 
the hands of a receiver, and was sold out at public 
auction, we bought all its property for a large sum of 
money. Since then we have operated the telephone 
system without objection on the part of the city or 
any of its citizens for seven years. Now the council 
wants us to take out a franchise. We claim we are 
operating under the franchise granted to the —————— 
Co., its successors and assigns. Can the city legally 
remove our poles and wires? 





The transfer of all the property of the telephone com- 
pany carries with it the franchise to operate the system, 
although the franchise is not expressly mentioned in the 
deed. Wichita vs. Old Colony Trust Co., 132 Federal, 641. 
The franchise of a telephone company may not be sold, 
however, unless the authority to do so has been given by 


statute. But such authority is given by the statute of Ten- 
nessee. State vs. Cumberland Telephone Co., 114 Tenn., 
194; 86 S. W., 390. Where a sale is authorized by statute 
it may be made withcut municipal consent. Michigan 


Telephone Co. vs. St. Joseph, 121 Mich., 502; 80 N. W., 383; 
80 Am. State Reports, 520; 47 L. R. A., 87. 

Even at the expiration of a franchise, the municipal au- 
thorities have no right to cut down and remove the wires 
without notice to the telephone company. Mutual Union 
Telephone Co. vs. Chicago, 16 Federal 309; 11 Biss, 539. 
We, therefore, conclude in your case that your company 
is lawfully in business under legal franchise from the city, 
especially as the franchise was made to the successor and 
assigns of the grantee, and that you need not fear the re- 
moval of your poles and wires from the city during the 
life of the franchise to your predecessor. Should protec- 
tion in the courts be necessary, an injunction is your proper 
remedy. 





Injury to Railroad Employe from Sagging Wire. 

A brakeman riding on top of a box car was injured by a 
low telephone wire. This wire had been cut several times by 
the railroad company’s employes, but each time had been re- 
placed by employes of the telephone company, but at no time 
was it placed as high as twenty-two feet above the estab- 
lished grade of the siding, as required by the statutes of Mich- 
igan. The railroad company defended on the ground that the 
brakeman ought to have learned of the existence of the wire 
at his peril, but the court held that he did not need to antici- 
pate that the law fixing the minimum height of wires had been 
violated, but need only exercise a reasonable observation of 
the surroundings in the light of his experience for his safety. 
Myers vs. Detroit C. & R. C. Co. (Michigan), 132 N. W. 109. 














From the Patent Office 


Max W. Zabel 


Telephone System. 

C. S. Winston, Chicago, IIll., Patent 1,001,723, Aug. 29, 1911; 
Assigned to Kellogg, Swbd. & Sup. Co., Chicago. 
This is a three-wire multiple common battery telephone 
system in which the jack springs 18, 21 and 22 are nor- 
mally disconnected from the line circuit. The cut-off 
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relay 11 has its coil connected with a contact 18 of the 
jack, which contact is not associated with the talking 
circuit. The cord circuit is provided with a relay 51, which 
is connected to the sleeve 50 of the plug, and is operated 
over a circuit including the cut-off relay 11. 

There is a second relay, 42, inserted in one of the talking 
strands of the cord circuit, bridged by a resistance 43. The 
supervisory signal 54 is conjointly controlled by the relays 
51 and 42. 





Transmitter. 
R. A. Fessenden, Brant Rock, Mass., Patent No. 1,002,052, 
Aug. 29, 1911. 

This transmitter depends for operation upon the thermo- 
electric action between unlike ‘elements, such for instance 
as silicon and tellurium on the one hand, and brass on the 
other. A diaphragm 11 is connected with a small brass 
conducting rod 12 and pressed tightly against a disc, 13, 
of silicon. The silicon disc is mounted in a brass disc 14 
and the spring 15 and screw 16 regulate the pressure be- 





tween the elements 12 and 13 so that there is a non-micro- 
phonic contact between these two elements. 





Telephone System. 

A. H. Dyson, Chicago, IIl., patent 1,002,239, Sept. 5, 1911, 
assigned to Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The system set forth is designed to facilitate trunking oper- 
ations. When the subscriber removes his receiver, a line relay 
actuates a lamp. The local circuit including the lamp remains 
closed thereafter whether the receiver is hung up or not. When 
the operator inserts the answering plug, a cut-off relay is ener- 
gized, thereby extinguishing the lamp. An order wire is used 


between operators to order up the trunk. The “A” operator 
then inserts the plug into the trunk line jack, thereby ener- 
gizing relays a train of controlling a lamp signal. Insertion 
of the trunking plug in the jack corresponding to the sub- 
station called brings into action a relay capable of controlling 
the “A” operator's calling supervisory lamp. Restoring the 
receivers causes the projection of the ordinary disconnect sig- 
nals. 


i 


Sound Proof Mouthpiece Attachment. 
G. Abeel, Duryee, New York, N. Y., patent 1,002,238, Sept. 5, 
1911. 
An attachment for telephone transmitters is adapted to fit 
the face of the user, to prevent words spoken into the instru- 
ment from being heard by persons in the vicinity. 








Telephone System. 

H. P. Clausen, Chicago, IIl., patent 1,002,222, Sept. 5, 191f, 
assigned to Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The common battery system herein is designed to operate 
the clearing-out signals without relays. When the subscriber 
removes his receiver relay N is energized to close a circuit 
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through lamp H. When the plug is inserted relay O is ener-. 
gized to disconnect lamp H. Supervisory signal K is controlled) 
by the armature of relay N, and will be lighted when N is de-- 
energized. y 





German Telephone Statistics of 1908. ey 

In all Germany, according to the Government statistics 
for 1908, the telegraph and telephone lines had a total 
length of 325,143.15 kilometers, an increase of 8,637.87 kilo- 
meters during the year. Of these lines, however, 6,758.01 
kilometers were in Germany’s foreign territory. 

Trunks lead 917,535.01 kilometers of wire, an increase of 
131,798.65 kilometers during the year. 

Germany had on December 31, 1908, one telephone ex- 
change for every 16.01 square kilometers and 1,807 people. 
The corresponding figures for 1907 were 17.4 and 1,956 re- 
spectively. The number of subscribers is given as 560,016,- 
an increase of 45,567 subscribers. 

Conversations are reported as follows: Local, 1,267,078,323, 
an increase of 51,665,430; trunked, 252,292,647, an  in- 
crease of 999,958. 

The number of instruments reported in service in the 
telephone exchange was 855,224, an increase of 76,786. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 
Convention: North Dakota, Bismarck, September 27, 28 


Stromberg-Carlson’s Salesmen’s Convention. 

The sales organization of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Co. is divided into four districts, 
geographically, with the main office and factories at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., and principal branch offices at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and the 


tember 28, 29 and 30. These conventions to consist of 
business conferences and instructive talks. A delegation 
of principals from the main office, at Rochester, meets 
the territorial salesmen from the several districts and fol- 
lows a program of proceedings which is placed in the 
hands of the salesmen in advance in order that they may 

respond promptly 





; : 





and authoritatively at 
the time the matters 
are brought up for 
discussion. The pro- 
grams consist of gen- 
eral questions  per- 
taining to all features 
of the business and 
are a comprehensive 
work in themselves. 
Another feature 
Z which does much to- 
vf ws wards promoting an 

Fad re "enthusiasm in the en- 
> tire organization, is 

7 the dinner meetings 

by the “Telos,” an 


organization within 
*» the company organ- 
4 ization, for the pro- 


motion of co-opera- 
tion between all de- 
partments. This or- 


ganization publishes 
Dinner Meeting, Stromberg-Carlson ‘‘Telos,’’ Rochester. a bi-weekly newspa- 
per and conducts 


Ontario branch office, at Toronto. From the Rochester 
office the individual salesmen are governed through the 
respective branch office managers in all matters pertain- 
ing to the sales work. 

In order that the company may increase the efficiency 
of its service to its customers, and train its salesmen in 


bLbGadbet eeeee 


other meetings during the course of the business year, in 
which the manufacturing, engineering, financial, and com- 
mercial branches of the business come together and solve 
the company’s problems. By this feature of thé management 
of the sales organization, for a large company, much is ac- 
complished to increase the efficiency of the salesmen indi- 


ae a ‘ 








Attendants at Chicago Convention, Stromberg-Carison Co. 


all new development work, it was arranged to hold terri- 
torial conventions for the salesmen at Rochester, Septem- 
ber 14, 15 and 16; at Chicago, 18, 19 and 20; at Kansas 
City, September 21, 22 and 23; and San Francisco, Sep- 
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vidually, and the trade, directly. This is part of a compre- 
hensive plan for the men that sell “Quality” apparatus. 

The crowning feature of the first sales conference, now 
in session, was the dinner meeting of the “Telos,” at Ro- 
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September 23, 1911. 


chester, N. Y., on the evening of September 15. A pho- 
tograph_shows twenty-two of the principals at that meet- 
ing. The same plan is carried out at all other offices. 
The photograph, taken at the Chicago Sales Conference, 
September 19, represents the members of the “Telos” at 
that office. 

This sales conference, conducted by the management 
of the sales department, was attended by the following 
principals from the Rochester office: 

H. C. Slemin, Sales and Advertising Manager; E. A. 
Reinke, Sales Engineer; W. M. Angle, Assistant Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; C. E. Hague, Chief Engineer. 

The accompanying photograph taken in Chicago shows 
the members of the “Telos” of the Chicago branch of the 
company. 

A. M. Haubrich, Chicago branch manager; P. D. Myers, 
salesman, Illinois; F. K. Cannon, salesman, Minnesota; E. 
C. Lewis, salesman; H. T. McCaig, salesman, Nebraska; 
H. J. Wilms, salesman, Chicago; A. Johnson, salesman, 
Chicago; H. H. Herr, salesman, Iowa; C. E. Hague, chief 
engineer; C. W. Schafer, salesman; J. Kalhons, order de- 
partment; E. P. Shafer, salesman, Indiana; F. E. Le Fleur, 
salesman; W. W. Angle, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, and E. A. Reinke, sales engineer; A. O. Stig- 
berg, Chicago superintendent; C. Anderson, salesman; H. 
C. Slemin, and Chas. Boberg, cashier. 

Reading from left to right the attendants at the Roch- 
ester “Telo” dinner meeting are, front row—J. C. Gibson, 
F. C. Brown, salesmen; E. P. Ellis, assistant advertising 
manager; E,. A. Hanover, purchasing agent; and J. O. 
Oliver, salesman for Pennsylvania. Center row—J. A. Hel- 
vin, salesman, Carolina and Florida; E. A. Reinke, sales 
engineer; W. Roy McCanne, secretary; F. N. Kondolf, 
president; L. B. Somerby, superintendent; H. C. Slemin, 
sales and advertising manager; C. E. Hague, chief engineer, 
and J. C. Cooper, auditor. Top row—W. E. Russell, editing 
department; J. A. Taggert, chief installer; W. C. Freeman, 
Ontario branch manager; Mr. Keston, salesman; F. C. Red- 
field, salesman, New York state; J. B. Wilkinson, sales- 
man, Kentucky; M. S. Van Vleet, assistant sales engineer; 
G. C. Slemin, cables sales, and A. B. Crawford, salesman, 
Ohio and West Virginia. 


An Unique and Valuable Booklet. 


Much has been written on what telephone people from 
high up managers to aard working linemen think of dif- 
ferent exchange service and management, why their rates 
should be raised or lowered, and what improvements 
should be made in apparatus. 

Very little has been done, however, to explain to the 
every-day telephone user, the blacksmith, the storekeeper, 
especially in smaller towns and villages, the simple facts 
of why such and such rates were made, and why they are 
necessary today; in other words, to put out literature 
that is of mutual benefit to operator and subscriber be- 
cause it tells the subscriber the economy of better serv- 
ice. 

That is precisely the purpose of a new publication, just 
issued by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chi- 
cago. It is written by a practical man, H. N. Faris, of 
long and wide experience in the telephone field—experi- 
ence that is of great value to the operator of any size ex- 
change. 

This booklet explains in non-technical language the dif- 
ference between the “telephone with a crank” and the 
“telephone without one,” and it tells why the former is 
just as good and fully as respectable an instrument to 
have in one’s home, under certain operating conditions, 
as the latter. 

The pamphlet describes necessary parts of each system, 
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the difficulties to be met, either as operator or subscriber, 
and points out the value of better service—reasonable 
rates in time, temper and money saved all around. 

If you want to know other and equally interesting facts 
—on installing—maintenance, operation, and rates, send 
for this 20 page booklet; printed in two colors, with illus- 
trations of Kellogg standard types. 

The Kellogg company will be glad to co-operate with 
operating companies for better service, by furnishing spe- 
cified quantities of the booklets with operating companies’ 
names on cover, at cost, for !ocal distribution. 





Runzel-Lenz Cords. 
The accompanying illustration is a view of part of a 
day’s output of the Runzel Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The cords shown have passed the final inspec- 

















A Day’s Output of Runzel-Lenz Cords. 


tion and have been pronounced ready for service in any 
telephone system. 

The Runzel Lenz plant is one of the best equipped plants 
in the world, devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
telephone cords, and is now rushed to its capacity in fill- 
ing orders for its product. The demand for Premier B. B. 
steel conductor cords is especially heavy. The plant is 
located at 1751 North Western avenue, Chicago, and those 
who wish to witness the manufacture of high grade tele- 
phone cords are cordially extended an invitation to visit the 
factory while in Chicago. 

New Leeds & Northrup Catalog. 

The Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, has issued cat- 
alog No. 54 describing that corporation’s Fault Finder. 
The pamphlet of twelve pages, is well illustrated with dia- 
grams and reproductions of photographs of the Fault Find- 
er and the Dial and Plug Decade Testing sets. 

Complete instructions, with specific examples, are giv- 
en of various uses to which the apparatus may be applied. 
The catalog is of interest to every telephone man: A 





‘copy will be sent upon request. 





Williams Time Siwtch Goes to E. H. Martin. 

E. H. Martin, of the Martin Telephone Co., Webster City, 
Ia., recently purchased the patents, material on hand, good 
will, etc., of the Williams Time Switch Co., of New York 
City. This switch will hereafter be manufactured at 4032 
Ravenswood Park, Chicago, under the name of the Wil- 
liams Time Switch. Mr. Martin says he will be ready to 
fill orders for the 10 ampere switch in about 90 days. The 
larger ones are ready now. Mr. Martin has sold his inter- 
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ests in the telephone company and will move to Chicago 
to take charge of his new enterprise. 

The Williams Automatic Time Switch is made in three 
styles—Nos. 1 and 2 are designed for office, store, engine 
room, and shop time pieces, while operating window signs 
No. 3, is designed for out-of-door use, or in isolated places, 
where immunity from the elements is necessary. The 
switches are provided with eight-day jeweled movement 
clocks. 

Mr. Martin will be glad to give full information and send 
descriptive literature on request. 

Belden’s Apparatus Catalog No. 5. 

The Belden Manufacturing Co., Chicago, has just gotten 
out another of its complete and comprehensive lists of its 
products—covering electrical wires, cables and cordage. It 
is well illustrated, and the descriptions of the articles are 
complete—such as any electrical man can thoroughly under- 
derstand. It covers copper, magnet wire, Beldenamel wire, 
switchboard and jumper wire, annunciator and office wire 
and cables, bonding wire, bare iron and steel, and rubber 
covered wire, connectors, cordage and cords, solder, tapes. 

A great many tables are given covering wire resistance, 
gauges, etc., weights, prices, etc., which should prove in 
valuable to telephone men. 

The reputation of Belden apparatus is an established fact, 
the quality having been proven in hundreds of exchanges. 

Copies of this book, Catalog No. 5, may be obtained by 
addressing the Belden Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 





Dudlo Mfg. Co. Changes Location. 

The Dudlo Mfg. Co. announces a change of address from 
Cleveland to Ft. Wayne, Ind. Its new quarters are well 
appointed and in this location the Dudlo organization ex- 
pects to produce its well known magnet wire and wind- 
ings in greater quantity and of the same high quality that 
has characterized its product in the past. 








A Change of Location. 

The Southern California Manufacturing Co. has moved 
from 225 E. First St., Long Beach, Cal., to 1810 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. Its new quarters are larger, and 
provide better facilities for the manufacture of its semi- 
automatic telephone switch. 





Joun P. Boytan, of Cleveland, the well-known telephone 
traffic engineer, is said to be in line for a good appointment 
under the newly created Public Utilities Commission of Ohio. 

Cart SEYLER, manager of Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, was 
called to Cleveland this week by the death of his aunt, who 
-was accidentally poisoned. 

Hon. F. W. Stevens, ex-Senator of New York, who is a 
prominent factor in the North Electric Co., Cleveland, re- 
cently returned from abroad greatly improved in health. 

Bert Brooks, engineer for the Citizens’ Telo Co., at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been laid up for some time from the effects of 
an automobile accident. 

N. C. Corasisu, manager of the National Carbon Co., Cleve- 
land, is enjoying a vacation in Northern Michigan. Mr. Cota- 
bish recently was renominated for mayor of Lakewood, the 
Cleveland suburb in which his plant is located, and it is said 
that the nomination is equivalent to election. 

Harry C. Semin, sales and advertising manager for the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has been attending the convention of the company’s 
salesmen at Chicago this week. 

The Nungesser Electric Battery Co. recently has acquired 
a fine corner at Thirty-eighth and King streets, Cleveland, 
adjacent to its former plant, which will be retained. There 
was a good building on the newly purchased site and into this 
the offices of the firm have just been moved. The Nungesser 
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Company shortly will announce a slight change of name—one 
which will be more indicative of the very complete line of 
batteries and carbon products which it will manufacture in the 
future. The company’s plant now occupies over half a square 
and keeps on growing. 

G. H. MetHEANEy, manager of the Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Lima, Ohio, also is the active head of the Falls 
Electric Co., which is proving very successful in its introduc- 
tion of the Clum anchor into the telephone field. Mr. 
Metheaney developed this device under his personal supervision 
in practical telephone work and is greatly pleased with its 
record. 

Tue PuHonoprint Co., Defiance, Ohio, recently erected a new 
fireproof building which practically doubles its capacity. All 
of the presses are set in solid beds of cement and are driven 
by individual electric motors. 

Tue Frinptay Exectric Porcecain Co., Findlay, Ohio, has a 
new porcelain self-tying insulator which it would like to intro- 
duce to the telephone field, believing that it will prove a durable 
and economical improvement. Samples in limited number can 
be had by mentioning TELEPHONY when writing. 

GeorcE W. Scuueppert, of the Oshkosh Manufacturing Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., made a hurried trip to Chicago this week for 
the purpose of calling on some of the trade. Mr. Schueppert 
reports business conditions to be very satisfactory. 





Telephone an Adjunct to “Curbstone” Market. 

Will T. Suter, proprietor of the Sunnyside farm, of near 
Danville, Pa., has carried the use of the telephone into an 
entirely new field—that of the curbstone market. One 
morning recently venders and purchasers alike in the mar- 
ket were amazed to discover that Mr. Suter had a telephone 
installed in his commodious market van and that at in- 
tervals, asking the indulgence of his waiting customers, 
he proceeded to take orders over the telephone or to com- 
municate with his farm several miles away. He was de- 
lighted with the experiment and found it perfectly feasible 
and convenient on driving into market to cause his tele- 
phone to be connected with a wire on the street, taking 
it down after market was over. 

Mr. W. P. Wilson, division manager of the American 
Union Telephone Co., of Bloomsburg, to whom TELEPHONY 
is indebted for this item, says: “This will, no doubt, prove 
interesting to Independent operators because Mr. Suter 
receives our connection at both his wagon and residence 
on Sunnyside Farm.” 





New Numbering System for Lincoln Automatic Exchange. 


The number of the subscribers to the Lincoln exchange 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., has grown from 
1,500, April 30, 1904, to nearly 10,000. The prospect of in- 
crease above 10,000 at an early date has made it impossi- 
ble to continue much longer the use of the four-number 
call. The company has provided for the change without 
the necessity of installing a five-number call, and radical- 
ly changing all numbers, by using a letter prefix. Thus, 
one who from the beginning of the exchange’s existence 
has possessed the number 1115 will have B1115, number 
3508 will become B3508, and so on. 


Good Record of Growth of Summerville Company. 
The Summerville Telephone Co., of Brookville, Pa., is re- 
building its exchange system in Punxsutawney. The mag- 
neto system is being replaced by a model common battery 
type, and the lines are being overhauled. 
The Summerville company was organized in March, 1896, 
by local people. A charter was secured, and a system of 





six lines constructed. Today it has in operation over 2,000 
telephones, and lines covering Jefferson and adjoining coun- 
ties. 














Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 


HARRY M. STAUFFER has been made superintendent of the 
Enterprise Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Holland, Pa., to take 
the place of Eli M. Martin. 

JOHN FULWEILER, Calvert, Tex., has resigned the position 
as manager of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. at 
Calvert, and J. S. Oliver of Louisiana has been appointed as his 
successor. 

CHAS. 
Telephone Co., 
route to the East. 
his territory. 

ROBERT L, FREWIN, who has been manager of the Contract 
Department of the Home Telephone Co., Detroit, Mich., for sev- 
eral years, has resigned his position to become secretary of 
Bush-Scott Co. . 

A. E. HUNTLEY, manager of the Michigan State Telephone 
Company’s exchange at Ludington, Mich., will take charge of 
the Twin City Telephone Company’s exchanges at Benton Har- 
bor and St. Joseph. He succeeds W. H. Badour. 


OBITUARY. 


A. J. CROSS, manager of the Sinclairville, N. Y., exchange of 
the Bell telephone company, was electrocuted on September 7. 
He was working on the telephone lines and came in contact with 
a high tension wire causing instant death. 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 

HEBER SPRINGS, ARK.—The owners of rural telephone lines 
over various parts of Cleburne county have organized a company 
and will put in a system of telephone lines throughout the country, 
with a central office at Heber Springs. It is the intention of 
the management to have the lines in operation within two or 
three weeks. This movement is the result of the raise in rates 
and physical connection at this place, recently made by the 
Southwestern Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

HARDY, ARK.—The Hardy Switchboard Co. is the name of a 
new telephone company recently organized. The officers of the 
new company are: George Y. Green, president, and T. C. Phil- 
lips, secretary. 

SHORT CREEK, KY.—Short Creek Mutual Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated recently by D. M. Young, D. B. Young, S. T. 
Pryer, Isaac Ferry, S. H. Day, Willie Spurrier, John Bradshaw, 
J. M. White, S. J. Butler, Irvin Patterson, Sol Allen, Alonzo Pay- 
ton, J. B. Mahurin, I. D. Mahurin, W. Young, W. F. Patterson, 
Ss. C. Day, R. H. MecMullin, S. S. Shartzer, I. H. Day, Harvey 
Duggins, C. M. White, and George Harrell. The capital stock is 
$2,000. 

CHICKASHA, OKLA.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co, of 
Grady county, with a capital stock of $600, was incorporated re- 
cently by H. A. Bloss, Cement; L. Delp and A. H. Nelson, Chick- 
asha. 

MACOMB, MO.—Macomb Telephone Co. has been chartered re- 
cently with $50,000 capital stock by Edw. Slusher, Charles K. 
Todd and John C. Lawyer. 

LITTLETON, VA.—A charter has been issued to the Warfax 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Littleton, with $25,000 capital. Lo- 
cal and long distance telephone and telegraph lines will be built 
into Northampton, Halifax, Warren, Vance, Nash, Franklin, 
Granville, Durham and Wake counties. 

CHEYENNE, WYO.—The Cheyenne Automatic Telephone Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of state. 
The capital stock of the new company is $175,000. W. C. Mentzer 
represented the new company in the filing of the papers. The 
other petitioners are Robert N. La Fontaine and N. D. Smith. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


COURTLAND, CAL.—Hendren & Guth have been awarded 
a contract to erect an exchange building for the new Freeport 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


NEVADA CITY, CAL.—I. N. Hamilton, 
a telephone line for the Tahoe national forest between 
Bloomfield and Sierraville, has completed his 
At present = ®& in working order to Webber Lake. 
From that place to Truckee the Tahoe forest has 
another line in operation. The distance covered was thirty- 
nine miles. The work on another line in Placer county is prac- 
tically finished. It is forty-five miles long. A total of about 
100 miles of telephone lines has been construtced this season in 
various parts of the forest, and next year a great deal more is 
contemplated. 


PADUCAH, KY.—West Kentucky Long Distance Telephone 


A. ROLFE, vice-president of the Southwestern Home 
Rediands, Calif., was in Chicago last week en 
He reported very satisfactory conditions in 


who has constructed 
North 
work. 


Co., Louisville, Ky., awarded contract for construction of 40-mile 
toll line; L. C. Griffits, engineer. 

GONWICK, MINN.—The Clover Leaf Telephone Co., of Bag- 
ley, C. R. Bailey, manager, is contemplating the construction of a 
telephone line from Gonwick to Berner, and from the latter 
point to Bagley. 

MARYVILLE, MO.—The Hanamo Telephone Co. has laid plans 
for the construction work to be carried on during the year. 
The heavier leads in the system, near the central exchange, 
will be placed underground, as will also all the wires in the 
western section of the town. In addition, new toll lines will 
be built to Bedison, Conception and Clyde, and considerable new 
equipment will be installed. 

LEWISTOWN, MONT.—Thirty-four miles of 
constructed in the Jefferson national forest. 
Thomas.G. Myers is in charge of the work. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—The Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
constructing a telephone line from Pecos eastward to Big 
Springs, westward to El Paso and northward to Carlsbad. 

DePERE, WIS.—The Fox River Valley Transportation Co. 
will construct a 5-mile extension to the Onida reservation. 


ELECTIONS. 

SMITHVILLE, ARK.—The stockholders of the Smithville 
Rural Telephone Co. held its annual meeting and the following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. B. F. Coffman, Smithville; 
vice-president, Dr. A. L. Peacock, Lynn; secretary, Iverson Was- 
son of Smithville; treasurer, R. L. Guthrie of Imboden. The fol- 
lowing directors were elected: Dr. B. F. Coffman, Iverson Wasson 
of Smithville; Dr. A. L. Peacock, Lynn; F. S. Vansayek, Annie- 
ville, and B. L. Guthrie, Imboden. 

PLUMMER, IDAHO.—The Plummer Home Telephone Co., re- 
cently organized, has elected the following officers: F. N. Mc- 
Caslin, president; R. A. Malvern, vice-president; R. L. Stout, sec- 
retary; R. H. Mercer, treasurer, and R, A. Malvern, general man- 
ager. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Directors of the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Co., elected the following officers for the ensuing year: Charles A. 
Otis, president; C. Y. McVey, vice-president and general manager; 
H. O. Leinard, secretary and treasurer. 

NEW CASTLE, WYO.—The Cheyenne River Telephone Co. 
held its annual meeting and the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: W. J. Dixon, president; J. M. Corneli- 
son, A. J. Dixon, August Carlson and Snowden Dixon, directors. 


FINANCIAL. 


KIRKSEY, KY.—Kirksey Telephone Co. has recently increased 
its capital stock from $1,000 to $2,500. 


FRANCHISE. 


GRAYNER, MO.—The Regal Telephone Co. has petitioned the 
city of Braymer for a telephone franchise. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NASHVILLE, ARK.—The announcement has been made of the 
sale of the stock of the Nashville Telephone Co. to Virgil Owen 
and the Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co, of St. Louis. Mr. Owen will 
have management of the property. 

POMONA, CAL.—The Pomona Valley Home Telephone Co. has 
opened a new exchange at Lordsburg, beginning with 250 sub- 
scribers. Formerly the Lordsburg district has been on the 
Pomona exchange. 

CANTON, ILL.—It is reported that the Canton Home Telephone 
Co, will have wire connection with the 2,000,000 telephones con- 
trolled by the Independent companies in Illinois and neighboring 
states. 

ROCKVILLE, IND.—In order to handle the increase in the 
use of its service, the Parke County Telephone Co. has found it 
necessary to construct another line from Rockville to Blooming- 
dale. 

JUNCTION CITY, KANS.—The Wareham-Dewey Telephone Co, 
has recently moved into its new building on West Sixth street. 

MOUND CITY, KANS.—A. and E. Fink sold the telephone sys- 
tem at Mound City to E. McClure. The consideration was $4,800. 

QUINTER, KANS.—A deal has recently been completed for the 
purchase of the Oakley telephone system by the Peoples Telephone 
Co. 

SPRING HILL, KANS.—The Springhill Co-operative Telephone 
Co. is undergoing some material improvements. W. R. Wilson 
has charge of the work of installing over 5,000 ft. of aerial cable. 
The system will be partially rebuilt, changing many of the resi- 
dence phones, and all of the business phones, from the ground 
to the metallic system. 


line is to be 
Forest Ranger 
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In the Rural Line Districts 


The telephone line men from Nauvoo were in our village 
recently fixing the lines across the Mississippi river. They 
were disappointed, as the wires were not long enough and they 
will have to come back again—Niota Letter in Dallas City 
(/ll.) Enterprise. 

Our telephone service has not been of the best lately owing 
to some mix-up of the different lines—Oxbow Correspondence 
Princeton (Minn.) Union. 

Lightning was very severe here with the rain Saturday 
night. It played an unheard of prank; it put out of commis- 
sion the 98-party telephone line here of the Bennington tele- 
phone exchange. When the line man came to repair the line 
he could not believe his own eyes when he saw that it had 
melted one-half mile of the wire into bits with a piece not to 
be found over four inches long—Ottawa County (Kansas) 
Democrat. 

The linemen of the Telephone Co. had to leave early Sunday 
morning to repair damages in Furley caused by the burning 
of the Mossman store and the Merrill house. The store was 
a total loss and the house nearly so, only the piano and some 
clothing being saved.—Whitewater Item Newton (Kansas) Re- 
publican. 

It is the sad thing about all far-reaching inventions that they 
often overthrow institutions haHowed with tradition or cloaked 
with romance. The railroad caused the picturesque stage coach 
to fall into dust. The beautiful winged sailing vessels are dis- 


appearing before the steamship. So may it be that the tele- 
phone is playing the very old mischief with accustomed ways. 

Only in sorrow can we think of the farmwi‘e taking down 
the receiver of the telephone upon a Sunday afternoon and 
having a chat with a neighbor instead of dressin’ up and goin’ 
visiting in the family carriage. It would pain us to believe 
that only members of the household are to be seen sitting upon 
the porch or out under the trees, their thirst for social inter- 
course having been satisfied with conversation over a wire. Yet 
we need not fear that the young man will cease to put on an 
uncomfortable collar, hitch up the vuggy and go to see the one 
whom he is pleased to call his best girl. He is the member of 
an institution, older than the hills, that no invention of man 
can displace or cause to wane for a moment. Nor will the 
sight of his buggy coming down the dusty road cease to inter- 
est the best girl though but half an hour before she had con- 
versed with him at the telephone—Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 

The Fairmont Telephone girls will be compelled to learn a 
new and difficult board and may appear a little slow for a 
week or ten days, but ere long we believe they will be able to 
give us’ by far the best service that Fairmont has ever en- 
joyed.—Fairmount (Minn.) Sentinel. 

A dozen telephone men have been working in this neighbor- 
hood the past few days fixing the lines in good shape and we 
county folks are promised good service in the future. — 
Missouri Valley (Ja.) Times. 
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The telephone men working on the new line between Dover and Crescent were given a treat last Friday by Uncle Jim 


Walker. 


As they passed his orchard, he invited them in to sample some cider he was just making. 


Needless to say they 





accepted the invitation and the generous old gentleman was kept busy for awhile grinding up the luscious fruit and pressing 
out the juice for the boys. Not only did they get all the cider they could drink, but went back to work with their pockets 
bulging out with apples, peaches and plums. The boys all say, Uncle Jim is all right—Dover (Ind.) Times. 
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